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flesh that name was to its unfortunate 
owner. 


es: BEGGS! What a thorn in the 


‘‘As if it were not misfortune enough,” 
said Capitola, with a shake of her pretty head, 
“to have Beggs for a surname, without having 
such a heathenish title as ‘Capitola’ tacked on 
to it.” 

Capitola’s mother was a romantic little woman, 
with a decided weakness for such novels as had 
thrilling plots; and, when Capitola was born, it 
was just after the name of a favorite heroine 
had taken a violent hold on Mrs. Beggs’s fancy. 


’ 





So ‘’Capitola’’ the child was called, to 
her lifelong discomfiture. 
Fortunately, in course of time, 
‘‘Capitola’’ came to be short- 
ened to “Cap,” by the 
girl’s companions ; and 
she was only too ready 
to accept the amend- 
ment, so ‘‘Cap” she 
was generally called. 
Cap was really an 
unusually pretty girl. 
Her soft brown eyes 
looked out from the 
round dimpled face, 
in an honest fearless 
fashion, which was 
very bewitching. Her 
quickly coming blush- 
es receded as quickly 
as they appeared. She 
had a sweet red 
mouth, a very kissable 
one, and pearly teeth, 
and a low broad brow, 
crowned with wavy 
chestnut hair. Yet, 
notwithstanding her 
beauty, or perhaps 
because of it, the feminine portion of the village 
community did not quite approve of her. 

It was not natural for a girl of her age, they 
said, to care no more for the sterner sex than 
Cap appeared to. ‘It is some deep and com- 
plicated form of coquetry, depend on it,” said 
a sour old maid, the greatest and most malignant 
of all the tea-table gossips. ‘Oh, she’s a deep 
one.” 

But Cap went on in the even tenor of her 
way, regardless of these malicious aspersions. 
Perhaps the more so because the young men of the 


? village seemed to find her open indifference more 
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it at the fly-leaf, he read: ‘Capitola 
Beggs,’’ lingering over each syllable 
of the obnoxious title, while his gray 
eyes danced with amusement. 

Cap took the book with a low 
“Thank you”’ and another haughty 
toss of the head and hurried away. 
But her face burned at his amused 
glance and the half-suppressed 
laughter as he read her name. 

Yet, angry as she was, she could 
not keep her thoughts from him. 
All through the long Sunday after- 
noon, try as she would to banish him from her 
mind, Cap found her memory reverting to his 
handsome manly face. 

Later in the evening, she heard her brother 
relate how a young physician, named Charles 
Albion, had taken the office of old Dr. Wiggins, 
who, a short time before, had crossed “the 
bourne whence no traveler-returns.”’ ‘And he 
was in church this-morning,”’ added Jack. “A 
fine-looking fellow, with brown hair and gray 
eyes. You saw him, didn’t you, Cap?’ 

Cap was sitting at some little distance, in the 
wide old-fashioned window-seat, and appeared 
so deeply engrossed with some photographs and 


wiles and fascinations of more susceptible ; engravings, that Jack was forced to repeat the 


maidens. 


3 question. 


But Cap’s time came at last, and the suitors; But Cap, though her heart was all a-flutter, 


whom she had snubbed so unmercifully were now ! 


‘ pretended not to have noticed him, and answered 


to be avenged. For, one eventful Sunday, “ big ; ‘indifferently to that effect. Ob, deceitful Cap! 


with fate,’ Cap, sitting demurely in the family ; 
pew, began all at once to have an uncomfortable 
feeling ‘that somebody was watching her. 

She turned her head, and there, sure enough, 
was a pair of dark-gray eyes bent inquisitively 
upon her. I do not think, if the eyes had not 
been set in such a handsome face, that Cap 
would have turned away so suddenly, nor that 
the rich red flush would have spread from the 
roots of her pretty hair to the dimpled chin. 
But so it was. Cap had met her fate. 

When Cap left the church, she could not resist 
the temptation to glance around, for another 
look at that face. She caught the gray eyes 
watching her, and, with one: scathing look of 
scorn, such as girls give when so detected, she 
flung up her head and walked on. 

But, before she had gone a dozen paces, she 
heard a quick step behind her, and a voice that 
said ‘‘ Miss Beggs!’’ rather impatiently. Turn- 
ing short around, she encountered the handsome 
stranger. He held a book in his hand, which 
Cap recognized as her hymn-book. Raising his 
hat, he said: 





“T think this is your property,” and, opening } 
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After this Sunday, however, it seemed to Cap » how words failed her. On his part, he also 
that, everywhere she went, Dr. Albion was the } seemed unable to keep up the ordinary conven- 
lion of the occasion. No one had ever been so : tional chat. At last, whether it was the unwonted 
popular in the village before. But he seemed to} softness of Cap’s sweet face, or whether the 








take little notice of Cap—Cap, who, up to this ; temptation of her rosy mouth was irresistible: 


time, had been all-conquering. At best, he treated 
her with an amused indifference that to her, 


accustomed to the homage of the village youths, ‘ 


was infinitely galling. 


Always a wide-awake little village, Hayes was i 


gayer than usual this winter; and 
sleighing- parties, skating-frolics, 
and all the other amusements 
whereby the inhabitants of small 
villages seek to pass the winter 
‘nonths, were the order of the day. 
At one of these, Dr. Albion was 
engaged in a running fire of rep- 
artee with pretty Nellie Wynne, a 
rival village belle of Cap. ‘‘ Oh,” 
he said, laughingly, ‘‘ you speak of 
names, Miss Wynne. But what’s 
in a name? A rose with any 
other name would smell as sweet.”’ ~ 
Then, suddenly turning to Cap, 
who was idly turning the leaves 
of an album, he added: ‘You 
agree with me, don’t ,you, Miss 
Cap ae 

“‘I agree with Shakespeare,” 
she replied, looking up haughtily. 
‘‘ But, Dr. Albion, for the future, 
please remember my name is Miss 
Beggs.” And,” with her pretty 
head held erect, Cap moved away, 
and did not notice the doctor again 
that evening. 

Winter had gone, and spring 
was beginning to put forth its 
fresh buds, when, one day, Cap 
set forth on a pilgrimage in search 
of arbutus. ’ 

She had filled a little paper box 
with the sweet-scented blooms, 
and was turning homeward, 
when suddenly it began to rain. 
It was one of those April showers 
that come without notice. Cap had no umbrella, 
and did not know what to do. Suddenly, she 
heard a quick footstep behind her, and, turning, 
faced Dr. Albion. 

‘Will you accept part of my umbrella?” he 
said, holding it over her. There was something 
in his tone, different from what it usually was; it 
was tenderer, Cap thought; and his eyes, too, 
looked at her yearningly. Her heart began to 


beat fast. She tried to laugh and talk, but some- ; 





but certain it was, that Cap found his face sud- 
denly close to hers, while a soft caress, like the 
fall of a rose-leaf, dropped on her lips. 

She stepped quickly back from under the 
umbrella, but did not say a word. Yet, as he 





looked at her colorless face, he knew that he had 
sinned past forgiveness. 

At last she spoke. ‘‘I hate you,”’ she gasped, 
anger flashing from her eyes. 

He stood humbly”before her. “So be it; I 
deserve it,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But pray don’t stand 
in the rain; take my umbrella,” and, with the 
words, he was gone. 

After this episode, the avoidance was mutual. 
Cap exchanged only the merest commonplaces 
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with the man who she believed had so deliber- 
ately insulted her. He had written her an 
eloquent letter of apology, which she deigned to 
read, but which she tore up angrily without 
answering it. Perhaps her secret feeling toward 
him made her act in this way, contradictory as 
it may seem. 

At last, he met her in person and alone, a 
stroke of good-fortune for which he had vainly 
hoped. It was in the same bit of woodland 
where she had gone earlier in the season. She 
had now gone there for ferns. Capitola, if her 
friends were to be believed, had a craze for 
these. There were even those who said that 
she reminded them of ferns herself, in her wild 
grace and freshness: and Dr. Albion had been 
among the number. ‘‘ Somehow, I always asso- 
ciate her with ferns,’’ he said; ‘it is as if she 
brings the fragrance and beauty of the woods 
whenever she comes.’’ When she met him now, 
she would have ignored him, after a curt nod; 
but he would not be so repulsed. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘that I am going 
away? It is impossible to stay here, with you 
hating me so. But I can’t bear to go without 
your forgiveness. You will probably never see 
me again. Won’t you say you pardon me for 
not being able to resist a temptation too great for 
my strength ?”’ 

Cap maintained a stubborn silence. If he had 
only known how difficult it was for her to do so, 
he might have found new courage. 

«Won't you even speak to me?”’ he persisted. 





TOLA. 


“Ah, at least you might do that. I did not 
think you could be so cruel, so lard-hearted, 

3 much as I deserve it.” 

3 Cap turned away her head, to avoid the gaze 


2 of those pleading eyes; but her voice was steady 
anil cold enough, as she answered : 

; ‘1 don't know what you can expect me to 
} say—certai:..y, nothing that you would find very 
; agreeable to hear.”’ 

{ «That means you will not forgive me?’ k- 
questioned, sadly. 

‘‘Forgive you?” flashed Cap, with passionate 
$ bitterness. ‘I wonder what you would think 
‘of me if I did: I wonder what you suppose 
I would think of myself, if I were silly enough, 
weak enough. No, I never will forgive you— 
never.” 

“And those arc your last words?” he asked. 
And, if Cap had glanced toward him, she would 
have seen how pale and troubled his handsome 
face grew; but Cap did not dare to look. 
«Your very last?” 

‘‘T hope they may be,” she cried, violently. 
‘**T never want to see you or speak to you again 
—never, never. 1 wonder how you dared even 
{to think that 1 would forgive you, much less 
} have the courage to ask it.” 

She turned to go; she could not venture to 
trust herself to remain an instant longer. Poor 
‘ foolish Cap, she was hurting her own heart as 
‘ bitterly as she could be punishing him; but 
} pride would riot permit her to yield. 

} “Very well,” he said, slowly. ‘Perhaps it 
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TO ELLA.—EVENING. 135 
t was too much to ask. I know I was rude, ungen- , weeks, I have expiated my crime. Your anger 
s tlemanly, everything that was wrong. But think should not endure forever.” 
of mo as kindly as you can: that is, if you eat She looked down at him, and the look em- e 
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descend to remember me at all.” boldened him to rise and take a seat beside her 
As he concluded, he lifted his hat and walked $ and slip his arm around her waist. | 
quickly away. At the end of the woodland path, ; ‘‘ May I return the stolen property *”’ he said, 
0 however, he turned for a last look at Cap, at the } in a whisper. ait 
sweet fave that had haunted him for so many} Evidently, he saw no negation in the tear- i 
days, ever since he had kissed her, indeed. The stained face; for, the next moment, he pressed : 
vision that presented itself to his astonished eyes 3 his lips to hers, in a long clinging kiss. 
he could hardly believe, however. For there sat } ; Considering the fact that Cap had nursed her t 
Cap, on a log, her face buried in her hands and $ wrath for weeks because of a similar offense, she : 
her form convulsed with sobs. Could it be pos- } submitted very gracefully. 
€ sible, after all her hauteur, that she cared for “Cap,’’ he said, suddenly, after they had y 
+ him’? He hesitated for a moment, and then talked for a long while, ‘‘ will you answer me 
- rapidly retraced his steps, till he paused beside } just one question ?”’ YF 
the forlorn little figure. ‘Well, but you have asked so many already,” 4 1 
For a few uneasy minutes, he only stood and { she rejoined, with a happy laugh. 




















looked miserably at Cap, as she sobbed and { : «Just this one more. Only you must promise 3 i 

sobbed. Then, regardless of the store of rheu- ; to answer.” By 

- matism which he was laying in for old age by the} Cap nodded, and motioned him to continue. eo ml 

act, knelt down on the damp ground beside her.{ ‘ What would you have done, if—if I had not ' 

. When we arg only twentyfive and in love, ; looked back, if I had left the village without i 
a rheumatism seems comfortably far away, you see! § seeing you again?” | 
a “Cap,” he said, trying to draw her little hands; ‘You couldn’t have done it, so there’s no if 
3 from her face, ‘won't you give me the right to } sense in your question,’ vowed Cap, and was Hi 

comfort you? Surely, in these long miserable } punished by another kiss. » 

) He 

: von | 

| 
TO ELLA. i 
‘) 
3 ‘ BY GEORGE FREDERICK PARK. 4 
4 


Is she so beautiful? No! Well, then, is she fair? } Then, when she smiles! If God gave beauty to beguile q 

Aye, as that snow-white lily you see lifting there op The mind from saddened fancy, it is in that smile: Ae 
Its tender form above yon grass-grown mound. The angels myst have taught her, as she’slept. an 

There is a grace, a sweet and maiden-modest air They say, who saw, that, every little while, 4 
Of loveliness, about her that is crowned 3 This smile across her features lightly crept 

By purity ; a beauty—pensive, rare— When in her infancy’s sweet sleep she lay, 
Lingers about her gentle brow, that’s bound Guarded by unseen spirit-forms, that kept 

| 


As with a garland by her soft brown hair. Their loving vigil o’er her night and day. H 4 
pay 
I’ve often heard her sing: so harp olian sings Her eyes, they seem—ah me! I know not what they seem; i 


For, when I look in them, I only gaze and dream ; ¢ 
And, when I cease to look, I wake with sighs, 4 
Which to conceal I start some trivial theme 


When whispering zephyrs tune its trembling strings. 
Sometimes, in strains like music heard in dreams, 

She moves the soul to tears; again she heavenward springs, 
Like lark that upward soars to greet the beams Of conversation, till, into her eyes, 

Of morn. Still higher, higher, on her tuneful wings, $ Whose every glance is like an unsung strain : a 
She rises, till ’midst heavenly choirs she seems 2 That bolds my raptured soul in ecstasies, | 

“To lose herself, forgetting earthly things. 2 I chance once more to look, then dream again. 
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BY J. DOW. 


Roeser, rest ere yet the night’s begun, § And restfully, before he dies, 
While o’er the fields the gold still lies ! Looks backward on his race well run. 
Look where the tinted western sun Oh, could we take such calm release, 


~ Wipes his flushed brow, his labor done; Crowned with heav’n’s crown of ev'ning peace ! 
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OVER MY PORCH. 


BY CLARA THWAITES. 








Over my porch, in beauty blows 
Wreath and spray of the banksia-rose— 
Coy as a maiden, free as a child, 

Sunny and sweet, untrained and wild. 


Over my porch and ‘neath the eaves, 
Nestles among the fluttering leaves, 

A guild of faith and a guild of song, 

A blithe and chattering swallow-throng. 


Over my porch, with slumbrous boom, 
Bees are busy among the bloom, 
Honeyed labor from hour to hour 
Deftly plying from flower to flower. 


Over my porch are matins sung, 
Even-song is as sweetly rung, 

And fervid noon hath a call to praise 
In trill and twitter and wild-bird lays. 


Service and song are all around, 

Labor and joy in all abound, 

All things serve Thee—and why not I?— 
S\._- With wings and laughter and minstrelay. 




















A LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 





BY EMILY 


LENNOX. 





Drana had been practicing at lawn-tennis, one $ 
morning, with her brother, and, now that the 
game was over, and Jack had gone away, she 
flung herself into a chair, in a pretty sheltered 
arbor at one side of the lawn, breathless and 
heated, yet still looking ravishingly pretty. 

Just then her friend, Thekla Dwight, appeared, 
attired for a walk. 

“‘What !”’ cried Thekla, ‘ practicing so early 
in the day? What does it mean?” 

“T have been invited to play in the tourna- 
ment,” Diana replied, in explanation. 

«You don’t mean it,” cried Thekla, delight- 
edly. ‘‘Why, that isa compliment. The Dart- 
mouth men are going to play also, and they are 
out-and-out professionals. What a pretty tennis- 
suit that is, too. Oh, I hope you will win, Di. 
Whom are you to play with?” 

‘The ladies choose their partners, one for 
each side,” Diana explained. 

“Do try and get Mr. Ames,” Thekla rattled 
on. ‘He is such a splendid player.” 

“IT have never played with him,” Diana 
replied, with a conscious air. 

‘‘ Well, you've flirted with him enough, heaven 
knows,”’ Thekla retorted. 

‘He sent me’ a new racquet,” Diana said, 
with a smile of peculiar meaning. 

‘¢ You little witch!’’ exclaimed her friend, who 
fell at once to admiring the beautiful boxwood 
racquet, with its delicate inlaying and the silver 
plate bearing Diana’s name beside a bunch of 
blue ribbon. ‘You have a knack of getting 
things out of people, Di. The men never send 
me such. But come along; I am going out on 
the lake awhile. Won’t you come with me?” 

‘‘ With all the pleasure in life,’’ Diana replied, 
executing a pirouette, and striking an attitude 
in which she stood with her racquet over her 
head, and her lithe figure swaying forward with 
airy grace. She was very pretty; Thekla had 
never seen it so plainly as at that moment as 
she stood there, her eyes shining and her 
cheeks flushed from recent, exercise. 

“Di, you’re a vain little thing,” cried Thekla, 
giving her a good hug, as anyone might have 
wished to do. 

She laughed and ran away, singing some 
light opera-air, while Thekla sat by the window 





and waited for her to change her dress. 
Vou. XCII.—8. 


‘‘Di,’”’ she said, when the latter came back, 
“TI didn't know you had ‘’oss-cars’ going past 
your house.” 

‘Neither we have.” 

‘““Why, yes! There goes one now. See!” 

Diana looked out and saw Oscar Ames, with 
one of his college-chums, going down the lake 
path. 

‘* You silly thing,” she cried, boxing Thekla’s 
ears playfully. 

“Come on,” Thekla said, springing up. 
“We can’t get exchange-tickets, but they may 
pass us down the lake.”’ 

“JT am not going that way,’’ said Diana, hold- 
ing back. ‘They will think we have followed 
them.” 

“Mercy!” said Thekla, who was joking all: 
the while. ‘‘Commend me to the scruples of 
a coquette. Well, we won’t go out on the lake, 
then, but we can take a walk, I suppose, with 
perfect propriety ?” 

Diana assented to this, and off they went 
together. It was very beautiful along the lake 
at Avondale. Diana and Thekla had no trouble 
to find a shady moss-grown spot where the 
fallen trunk of a tree afforded them a resting- 
place. Thekla had brought a book—a most 
delightful story—in which they were both 
absorbed for an hour, when Thekla suddenly 
exclaimed : 

‘«T smell tobacco-smoke.” 

‘Hush, Thekla! It is Mr. Ames and that 
Eyre man.” 

The two were sauntering along, quite uncon- 
scious of any particular propinquity, when Adon 
Eyre stopped to throw away the stump of his 
last cigar and fill a pipe which he brought out 
of the breast of his boating-shirt. 

“So we are in for this lawn-tennis tourna- 
ment, eh, Ames, old boy? Iam afraid that last 
football-race has knocked the limber out of my 
legs for some time.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid,’’ Ames replied, 
with a smile. ‘There is going to be a lot of 
girls in this, and I’ve yet to see the woman who 
can play lawn-tennis. It’s a sight for the gods, 
to see most of them run.” 

‘Oh!’ ejaculated Diana, in an undertone, and 
Thekla gave her arm a sympathetic squeoze of 
indignation. 

(187) 
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A LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 





“Yes,” replied Eyre, flinging away a match 
that had gone out. ‘Women and cows are 
advised against any ambulatory excesses. But 
isn’t Miss Craig going to play in the tournament? 
I've heard she has a very fine service.” 

‘Yes, I believe she is going to play,” said 
Ames, vaguely. “I never saw her at the 
racquet.” 

‘But you think it is going to be a walk-over 
for Dartmouth ?”’ 

‘IT don’t think there is any question about it. 
It will be mere child’s-play.”’ 

“Well, I hope so,’’ Eyre replied. ‘ But I 
don’t share your opinion of girls. I have seen 
some good players, and—I confess I am a little 
uneasy about my game-leg. I should hate to be 
beaten by a girl.” 

‘‘That would be ignominy, for a Dartmouth 
champion,” 
think you are in danger, Adon.” 

Eyre did not make any reply. There was a 
fresh whiff of tobacco-smoke, and then they 
moved on, quite unconscious that behind the 
thick screen of laurel and scrub-oak were two 
highly indignant young ladies. 

‘*Wasn’t that too mean for anything?’ cried 
Diana, actual tears of vexation in her pretty 
eyes. ‘I didn’t think he would say anything 
so mean as that. I have half a mind not to 
play at all.” 

“Oh, yes, you must,’’ Thekla interposed. 
“You must show him that you can play. Oh, 
Di! I'd give anything if you could only beat 
him.” 

“He knows he can play well,’ she said, 
wiping away the angry tears, which Thekla 
couldn’t quite understand. ‘But I wouldn’t 
be so vain about it. I hate a conceited man. 
Yes! I will play with him, Thekla, and Pll 
play my very best. He will have to take back 
what he said. I am determined on that point.” 

The day of the tournament was perfect. 
Diana looked like a ‘materialized angel,” as 
Thekla said, in her blue-and-white striped tennis- 
skirt, and a jersey trimmed with silver buttons, 
and there. was one other, at least, that thought 
so, Certainly, our heroine was looking unusu- 
ally well. Her eyes hada, feverish brightness, 
and her cheeks glowed like a sunset. Her 
laugh rang out very frequently, too, as she 
chatted with Adon Eyre and Thekla. 

“You must try and keep cool, Di, dear,’’ her 
friend whispered. ‘Everything depends on 
your nerves.” 

“T am steady asa pendulum,” she answered, 
gayly. ‘I am just waiting for Macduff to come 
on.” 


said Ames, laughing. ‘But I don’t § 














‘‘ We are to choose partners, aren't we?”’ said 
Oscar Ames, coming up, with a confident smile, 
for he knew that he looked uncommonly well in 
his white flannel suit and the red-and-gold 
jacket which he wore over his tennis-shirt. 

* We are,” said Diana, pointedly, indicating 
the ladies. 

** Of course,’’ Ames said, with a courteous bow. 
“‘T am very anxious to play with you, though, 
Miss Craig. I have heard a great deal about 
your proficiency.” 

‘“‘ Here, here!”’ cried Eyre. ‘That isn’t fair, 
Oc. You might as well choose your own partner 
as throw yourself at Miss Craig’s head in that 
way.” 

‘‘ Never fear,’ Diana said, laughing. ‘‘I am 
not going to play with him.”’ 

Ames’s countenance fell. 

“‘T have heard so much of your skill,’ she 
continued, with a smile of saccharine sweetness, 
but which somehow made Ames feel chilly, 
“that I wish to test my own by yours. I want 
Mr. Eyre to be my partner.” 

“‘With all the pleasure in life,’ Eyre said, 
with alacrity, and Ames looked disappointed. 

‘‘T shall hate to beat her,’ he said to himself, 
‘“‘and yet, for the sake of my record, I must 
play my best. Dartmouth would never forgive 
me if I played into her hands.” 

The tournament took place on the club-grounds 
at Avondale, where tents and pagodas, Japanese 
umbrellas, and parti-colored awnings were flung 
out to shield the spectators from the sun. Ladies 
in airy toilettes and gentlemen in becoming 
negligés were grouped about the court, and a 
flutter of excitement rippled through the gay 
company, as the tennis-players took their stand. 

‘*Diana and Adonis,’’ whispered someone, in 
Thekla’s ear. ‘But how is it that Miss Craig 
doesn’t play with Mr. Ames? I thought they 
were—”’ 

‘They are antagonists,’ Thekla answered, 
shortly. 

She was somewhat nervous about Diana. After 
all, had her friend been wise, on such a moment- 
ous occasion, to risk her laurels by pitting herself 
against the best player in Dartmouth? 

It would be foolish to attempt to describe that 
exciting game, with its spirited returns and swift 
service. Diana had a twist of the wrist that 
sent the balls skimming just over the top of the 
net with hardly force enough to bound out of the 
opposite court. 

“Where did you learn that?’’ cried Eyre, 
admiringly, as he took his turn at service. 

“T taught myself,’ she said, gayly, for she 
and Eyre were winning, and the look of aston- 
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ishment on Oscar Ames’s face was something to 
revel in. 


It was a long game, with some brilliant returns } 


on both sides, but Diana’s service carried the day. 
Ames was not prepared for it. He did not know 
how to take it. She had a new twist for every 
ball, and he knew he was beaten before they 
called forty odd. 

Huzzas and applause went up for the victors, 
but there were two more games, and a test 
between each two antagonists. Ames and his 
partner won one game, but they were beaten on 
the third, and then Diana returned Ames’s ball 
alone That made some brilliant sorties. Ames 
was quick and agile, but Diana played with a 
wild determination, as she had’ never played 
before. Once, when Ames sent a ball just inside 
the court, but high in the air, she jumped for 
it and sent it off the edge of the racquet in a 
way that elicited wild applause. 

‘‘Place aux dames!’ cried Eyre, enthusias- 
tically. ‘Oscar, my boy, you are beaten !’’ 

This was toward the last. There were a few 
more returns, and then Diana served a ball 
which struck the court, but, instead of bounding, 
skimmed off at a tangent, out of the ground 
entirely, and lay forgotten in the grass, in the 
midst of wild cheers of victory. 


“You said you were not ashamed to be beaten, 
‘because I was a woman.’ I don’t know what 
that means, unless it is that you wouldn’t attempt 
to beat me. Iam sure Miss Dwight thought you 
meant that.” 

“Indeed, I did not. You beat me fairly. 
Everybody who knows anything about tennis 
knew that.’’ 

“Anyhow,’’ she persisted, ‘you said a shabby 
thing about me the other day.”’ 

‘What did I say?’ cried Oscar, desperately. 

“You said I—that is, you said girls couldn't 
play tennis, anyhow. You weren't afraid of 
any of them.” 

oo Ju?” 

“Don’t deny it! I heard you say it to Mr. 
Eyre, when you were walking by the lake.”’ 

‘I should not have accused you of listening,” 
he said, hotly, driven to the wall. 

“T didn’t listen. I cotildn’t help hearing. 
You passed by where I was sitting.” 

“ Well, I did say it,” he said, doggedly. 
suppose that is a fearful crime.” 

‘‘It was abominably mean of you,”’ said Diana, 
emphatically, and she turned from him to speak 
to someone else. 

Ames moved away. He saw her afterward, 
$ with Adon Eyre, and that sent him off the 


«JT 





«Di, you dear old ‘thing !” exclaimed Thekla. } tennis-court altogether. From that hour, it 
¥ t=] oT 


“JT had no idea you would beat him.” 

‘‘ Dartmouth retires,” said Adon Eyre, pleas- 
antly. ‘You have used Ames up completely.” 

“Oh, no,” said Oscar, magnanimously. “I 
have. sufficien® breath left to congratulate the 
fair victor. I am hardly ashamed to be beaten 
by Miss Craig.” 

“Even if she is a woman,”’ said Diana, dart- 
ing at him a triumphant look that must be for- 
given her. 

«Because she is: one,” said Ames, bowing 
profoundly. 

There was a general chat and congratulation 








“Engaged?” echoed Diana, vaguely. 
ieee is amused, I suppose. 


+} 


3 became apparent to everybody that Diana had 


transferred her interest from Ames to Eyre. It 
’ was Adon with whom she walked, flirted, 
danced, rowed, and drove. 

‘‘T suppose Adon has told you he is engaged ?”’ 
Ames said, one day, when chance threw him 
téte-i-téte with Diana. 

“That 
You speak 
as though that were the end of hope.” 

; IT say he has'no business to flirt with you as 


¢ he does,” said Ames, warmly. 


“ Because you'd like to yourself,’ said Diana, 


then; refreshments ¢anie arouridl: in pretty little } with a twinkle in her eye. 


basket-trays, and: Ames’ himself begged the priv- 
ilege of presenting Miss Craig with the prize she 
had won, a superb vase of Japanese bronze. 

“If I had to be beaten,’”’ he said, in a low 
tone, ‘I am glad it was by you.” 


“He is engaged to my cousin. 
} him make a fool of her.’ 
4 “AQ! 

“And you ought not to encourage him. I 
have always relied on Adon as a man of honor, 


I won't let 


“T don’t think that it was a nice thing that ; and—” 


you said a little while ago,” Diana answered, 
sharply. 

“¢What?”’ 

‘‘You implied that you hada’t played your 
best. 
you gave away the game.” 


“Can your cousin play lawn-tennis?’’ Diana 
interrupted, in a bland way. 

“I don’t know,’’ Ames replied, shortly. 

“But you admit she may, even though she is 


Ar 


I think it is unworthy of you to pretend 3 a girl.” 


‘“You know very well that I have taken back 


“‘T never pretended anything of the sort,” 3 all I said about girls not playing lawn-tennis. 


cried Ames, indignantly. 


Confound it—” 
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“Why, Mr. Ames!’’ ‘«T—I—have heard very distressing news of 
‘Well,’ he burst forth, “you shan’t grind 3 you,” she said, awkwardly. ‘Is it true you 
me in this way any longer. I’ve said I was; are going to fight a duel with Mr. Eyre about 
sorry, and what more do you want?” 3 me?”’ 
‘Revenge!’ Diana said, quickly. ‘You said you would like that,’’ he answered, 
‘Well, you’ve got that. If you wanted to $ evasively. 
make me suffer for my conceit, you’ve gone the ‘‘ But—I—I—told a story,’ she went on, 
right way about it. If you keep on in this fash-} rapidly. ‘‘I want you to withdraw your chal- 
ion, you'll make me quarrel with my best friend.” lenge. I—I shall be very angry—very much 
“If you could only make it a duel,” Diana } hurt, if you don’t.” 
said, wistfully, ‘‘I could almost forgive you.” ‘‘T would do anything to please you,” he said, 
‘‘You are a heartless coquette!’’ said Ames, } hesitatingly, ‘‘but—” 
bitterly, and he left her with indignation burn- «Oh, please!’ she said, laying one hand on 


ing in his heart. his arm, while her eyes filled with tears. ‘For 
Thekla came, the next day, to bring a tremen- } my sake!’’ 
dous secret. She was nervous and frightened. “Diana!” he cried, ‘do you really care? 


“You don’t know what has happened,’ she ; Would it make the least difference in the world, 
said, anxiously. ‘Di, I am afraid you have } to you, if I were killed?” 
gone too far with Mr. Eyre. Phil says they | Diana burst into tears, and somehow she fell 
have quarreled about you, and—and they are ; to crying on Ames’s shoulder. 


geing to fight a duel.” $ Darling,” he whispered, putting both arms 
‘‘What?’’ cried Diana, sharply, forgetting her } around her in a proprietary fashion, “if you 
romantic preference for such an episode. will only tell me that you care, I will do any- 


“Did you ever hear of such insanity? I thing you wish.” 
want Phil to have them arrested. But he won’t,; ‘‘I—do—care,” Diana sobbed. “I was only 
you know. None of the men will.’ $ fooling with Adon Eyre—and oh, Oscar, I do 
“ But they are not going to fight with—with— ; love you with all my heart.” 
to kill each other?’ Diana exclaimed. ‘Oh, g Several days later, he said to her: 
Thekla! When is it to be? I—I— This ‘Diana, I have something on my conscience. 
mustn’t take place. It would be too dreadful.’’}I have made up my mind to confess. It is 
‘‘ Well,” said Thekla, ‘‘you are the only one } asin against you, my darling, but, before I tell 
who can stop it.” you, I would like to feel sure of forgiveness.”’ 
sa ik “‘T could forgive you anything,” she said. 
“‘Yes; you must interfere, Diana. It would be ‘¢ Well,” said Oscar, with a mental shiver, “I 
dreadful if you were to have anything like that } want to tell you that—that that duel between 





on your conscience.” Eyre and me was a sham, gotten up in the hope 
‘What can I do?” she cried, nervously. that—well, in the hope that you’d do just what 
‘““Write to Mr. Ames to come and see you.” } you did do.” : 
‘*T will write to Mr. Eyre.” “T knew it all along,” she said, serenely, 
‘‘But he is the challenged party. He can’t; ‘“‘and I quite admired you for your cleverness. 
withdraw. You must write to Mr. Ames.”’ } It let us both down so gracefully, and I had 


‘“‘T am afraid he won’t come,’’ Diana said, } been wondering how we could manage ib. It 
deprecatingly. But she did not know her man. } was a sort of lawn-tennis tournament between 
Ames answered her note in person. ius, of a different kind from the other.” 
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BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





Now, let us take his picture, if we can. 

Dame nature had a most penurious mood, 
Else she had never hit upon a plan 

That promised, from such small amount of good, 
A creature with the semblance of a man ; 


Five feet in height, an average breadth of chest; 
A large mustache, a weak and wavering will ; 
An ornamental chain across his vest ; 
A pointed boot his foot can more than fill ; 
A fancy cane, that seems of him possessed ; 


RRAPRPPAL ALAS 


But not a man, alas! ’tis but a dude. Head small, brain less, soul infinitesimal. 
A scientist, howe’er well versed in art O shade of Darwin! with this chance to move, 
Would need a microscope to find a heart. Your theory seems less difficult to prove. 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





My niece, Cicely, was payin’ us a visit, and § and Truth, and the Eagle. And, thinkin’ I 
had brought her boy with her, ‘little Paul,’ as 3 might jest as well be to work while I wus a 
we called him. He wus a smart child, as you'll ; musin’, I had a dress made for the occasion. 
see from what I tell you. ¢ It wus bran new, and the color wus Bismark 

The Sunday after he came, Elder Minkly } Brown. Josiah wanted me to have Ashes of 
preached. It wus a powerful sermon, about the ; Moses color. But I said no. With my mind in 
creation of the world, and how man wus made, ‘the heroic state it was then, I couldn’t curb it 
and the fall of Adam, and about Noah and the $ down, onto Ashes of Moses, or roses, or any- 
ark, and. how the wicked wus destroyed. It wus thing else peacible. I felt that this color, 
a middlin’ powerful sermon; and the boy, on; remindin’ me of two grand heroes—Bismark, 
our way home, asked us a powerful lot of ques-; John Brown—suited me to a T. 
tions about it. Yes, four thousand wus the } There wus two wimmen who stood ready to 
estimate Josiah and me calculated, on our pillows ; make it—Jane Bently and Martha Snyder. I 
that night, wus the number he asked. chose Martha, because Martha wus the name of 

‘Did they drive 2 of all the animals in the } the wife of Washington. 
world in that house,’’ he said, ‘‘ Uncle Josiah?” It wus made with a bask. 

“Yes,” says Josiah. When the news got out that I wus goin’ to 

«2 elfants, and rinosterhorses, and snakes, and ; Washington cn a tower, the neighbors all wanted 
snakes, and bears, and tigers, and cows, and } to send errents by me. 
camels, and hens?” Betsey Bobbet wanted me to go to. the Patent 

“Yes, yes.” 3 Office, and get her two Patent-Office books, for 

“And flies, Uncle Josiah ?—did they drive in scrap-books for poetry. 
two flies? and mud-turkles? and bumble-bees?; Uncle Jarvis Bently wanted me to go to the 
and muskeeters? Say, Uncle Josiah, did they ; Agricultural Bureau, and get him a paper of lettis 
drive in muskeeters ?”’ seed. And Solomon Cypher wanted me to get 

««T s’pose so.” him a new kind of string-beans, if I could, and 

*« How could they drive in two muskeeters?’’ ; some cowcumber seeds. 

‘Oh! less stop talkin’ for a spell—shet up; Zebulon Corn wanted me to carry a new hen- 
your little mouth,” says Josiah, in a winnin’ ; Coop of hisen to get it patented. And I thought 
tone, pattin’ him on his head. ‘to myself, I wonder if they'll ask me to carry 

‘‘I can shut up my mouth, Uncle Josiah, but $a cow. And, sure enough, Josiah wanted me 
I can’t shut up my thinker.” { to dicker, if I could, for a calf from Mount Ver- 

Josiah sithed; and, right while he wus a{ non—swap one of our yearlin’s for it, if I 
sithin’, the boy commenced agin on a new tack; ; couldn't do no better, But I told him, right 
and so kept on. He wus wonderful. p-ageligars that I couldn’t go into a calf-trade, 

Cicely was out of health: she was peaky, and 3 with my mind wrought up as it would be, when 
had no appetite; poor thing, she had had trou- ; I came to where G. W. was entombed. 
ble enough to be only skin and bones. The air’ Josiah took us to the train about an hour and 
of Jonesville didn’t seem to agree with her. So ‘a half too early. But I wus glad we wus on 
I said to Josiah, one day: ‘‘ How would it do to; time, because it would have worked Josiah up 
make a tower to Washington with her? The dretfully if we hadn't been. For he had spent 
sights she’ll see, maybe, will cheer her up. And {the most of the latter part of the night in 
I’d like to call on President Arthur—for it was ; gettin’ up and walkin’ out to the clock, to see 
years ago, in President Arthur's time—and {if it wus approachin’ train-time: the train 
show him what a smart little chap Paul is.’ left at a quarter to ten. 

And Josiah, he thought it was a good idee. i When we got to Washington, the shades of 
And so it was planned. : twilight wus a shadin’ the earth gently, and we 

To prepare myself for going, I studied deep ; got a man to take us to the boardin’-house 
and mused. I mused on our 4 fathers, and our; where we wus to stay, the Widder Smith’s: she 
4 mothers, and on Liberty, and Independence, { wus second cousin, once removed, to Josiah’s 
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great-aunt’s first husband, and that is how we 
cum to know of her. 

The next day, Cicely was so beat! out she could 
not get up at all, She wusn’t sick, only jest 
tired ont. So the boy and I sot out alone, to 
go to the White House. And Widder Smith's 
son went with us. Bub Smith was well 
acquainted with the President’s hired man, he 
said, and could get us in without parley. 

I was in good spirits, and quite a number of 
’em. The boy wus feelin’ well, too. He had a 
little black velvet suit and a deep lace collar, 
and his gold curls was a hangin’ down under 
his little black velvet cap. They made him look 
more babyish; but I believe Cicely kept em so 
to make him look young, she felt so dubersome 
about his future. But he looked sweet enough 
to kiss right there in the street. 

I too looked well, very. I had on that new 
dress, Bismark Brown, the color remindin’ me 
of 2 noble patriots. And made by a Martha. I 
thought of that proudly, as I looked at George’s } 
benign face on the top of the monument, 
and wondered what he’d say if he see it and} 
hefted my emotions I had when causin’ it to be 
made for my tower. I realized, as I meandered 
along, that patriotism wus enwrappin’ me from 
head to foot; for my pelynay was long, and my 





Washington.” 

On the outside of my head I had a good 
honorable shirred silk bunnet, the color of my 
dress, a good solid brown—that same color, B. 
B. And my usial long green veil, with a lute- 
string ribbon run in, hung down on one side of 
my bunnet in its wonted way. 


It hung gracefully, and yet it seemed to me} is sayin’ a great deal,” says I. 


there wus both dignity and principle in its hang. 
It give mea sort of a dressy look, but none too 
dressy. 

I don’t believe in talkin’ big, as a general 
thing, but, when I got to the White House, 


thinks’es I, Here I be, a holdin’ up the dignity 


of Jonesville: and here I be, on a deep heart- 
searchin’ errent to the Nation. So I said, in 
words and axents a good deal like them I have 


: 
head was completely full of Starks’es “Life of | 





wore 











dressed up—of course he wusn’t expectin’ com- 
pany. Josiah don’t dress up mornin’s.”’ 

And then he says something about “he didn’t 
know but he was engaged.” 

Says I: ‘That hain’t no news to me, nor the 
Nation. We have been a hearin’ that, all the 
time, right along. And, if he is engaged, it 
hain’t no good reason why he shouldn’t speak 
to other wimmen—good honorable married ones, 
too.”’ 

‘* Wal,” says he, finally, ‘*I will take up your 
card.’’ 

“No, you won't!” says I, firmly. “Iama 
Methodist! I guess I can start off on a short 
tower, without takin’ a pack of cards with me. 
And, if I had ’em right here in my pocket, or 
a set of dominoes, I shouldn’t expect to take 
up the time of the President of the United States 
a playin’ games at this time of the day.” 

He blushed up red; he wus ashamed; and 
he said ‘‘he would see if I could be admitted.” 

And he led the way along, and I follered, and 
the boy. And he took us into a room, walkin’ 
sort of slow out of courtesy. What a lovely room 
it was. The walls wus perfectly beautiful, and 
so wus the ceilin’ and floors. There wusn’t a 
house in Jonesville that could compare with it, 
though we had painted our meetin’-house over 
at a cost ef upwards of 28 dollars. But it 
didn’t come up to this, not half. The President 
has got good taste, I thought to myself; and I 
says to the hired man, as I looked round and 
see the soft richness and quiet beauty and 
grandeur of the surroundings: 

‘TI had jast as lives have him pick me out a 
calico dress as to pick it out myself. And that 
“T am always 
very putiekuler in calico: richness and beauty 
is what I look out for, and wear.” 

Jest as I wus sayin’ this, the hired man 
opened a door into another room, even more 
beautiful; and says he: 

“Step in here, madam, into the antick room, 
and I'll see if the President can see you.” 


; And he started off sudden, bein’ called. And I 
jest turned round and looked after him, for I 


read of in “Children of the Abbey” and } wanted to inquire into it. I had heard of their 


‘¢ Charlotte Temple’’: 

‘Is the President of the United States 
within?’ 

The hired man, that cum to the door, said he 
was, but said sunthin’ about his not receiving 
calls in the mornings. 

But I says, in a very polite way—for I like 


to put folks at their ease, presidents or peddlers for cuttin’ up anticks. 
or anything : 


“Tt hain’t. no matter at all if he hain’t 


cuttin’ up anticks at Washington: I had come 
prepared for it; but I didn’t know as they 
was bold enough to come right out, and have 
rooms devoted to that purpose. And I looked 
all round the room before I ventured in. But 
it looked neat as a pin, and not a soul in there ; 
and thinks’es I: “It probable hain’t their day 
I guess I’ll venture.’’ 
So I went in. 

But I sot pretty near the edge of the chair, 
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ready to jump at the first thing I didn’t like. 
The room was full of all sorts of old-fashioned 
things; the kind of things sensible folks send 
away to their garrets. And I kep’ a close holt 
of the boy. But it wusn’t long before the hired 
man came back, and saitl: 

“‘The President would receive me.” 

“Wal,” says I, calmly, “I am ready to be 
received.” 

So I follered him; and he led the way into 
another beautiful room. Oh, such beautiful 
rooms as they all are at the White House, to say 
nothing of the conservatory, where they have 
miles and miles of orchards, that grow in the 
air—and this room was kinder round, and red- 
colored, with lots of elegant pictures and lookin’- 
glasses and books. 

President Arthur sot before a table covered 
with books and papers: and, good land! he no 
need to have been afraid and hung back; he 
was dressed up slick, slick enough for meetin’, 
or a parin’-bee, or anything. He had on a sort 
of a gray suit, and a flower in his buttonhole, 
one of them very orchards. 

He is a good-lookin’ man, though he had a 
middlin’ tired look in his eyes as he looked up. 
He shook hands with me, and I with him. And 
then he drawed up a chair for me with his own 
hands (hands that grip holt of the same hellum 
that G. W. had gripped holt. of. O soul! be 
calm when I think on’t), and asked me to set 
down; and consequently I sot. 

I leaned my umberell in a easy careless 
position against a adjacent chair, adjusted my 
green veil in long graceful folds—I hain’t 
vain, but I like to look well—and then I turned 
to Paul, and introduced the boy. 

And I told the President how smart he wus; 
and how we had cum all the way from Jones- 
ville to see him; and how Paul might live to be 
President himself; stupider men, I said, had 
cum to be President: who could tell ? 

At this, the President smiled, and, good laws! 
all at once I saw how unperlite I had been. 
But, before I could apolergize, or tell him I} 
didn’t mean him, the President took the boy on 3 
his knees and began to talk to him. And he 
says, jest to make himself pleasant to the boy: 

‘Wal, my little man, are you a Republican or 
Democrat ?”’ 

“T am a Epispocal.” 

He said it so well, so like a little man, that 
I could see the President was impressed. But 
the boy branched off quick—for he seemed fairly 
burstin’ with questions—and felt quite at home. 

“Say: what is this house called the ‘White 
House’ for? Is it because it is to help white 











folks, and not help the black ones and Injins?”’ 
For, you see, he heard us talk about sich things 
up at Jonesville. 

The President said, smiling: ‘‘No, it wasn’t 
for that.” 

‘Wal, is it called white, like the gate of the 
city is?’ Mammy said that was white—a pearl, 
you know—because everything was pure and 
white inside the city. Is it because the laws 
that are made here are all white and good? 
And, say—” - 

Here, his eyes looked dark and big with 
excitement. 

“What is George Washington up on top of 
that big white piller for?’ 

“He was a great man.” 

‘‘ How much did he weigh? How many yards 
did it take for his vest—forty ?” 

‘“‘He did great and noble deeds: he fought 
and bled.” 

“If fightin’ makes folks great, why did 
mammy punish me when I fought with Jim 
Gowdey? He stole my jacknife, and knocked 
me down, and set down on me, and took my 
chewin’-gum away from me and chewed it 
himself. And I rose against him, and we fought 
and bled: my nose bled, and so did his. But 
I got it away from him, and chewed it myself. 
But mammy punished me, and said ‘God 
wouldn’t love me if I quarreled so; and, if 
we couldn’t agree, we must get somebody to 
settle our trouble for us.’ Why didn’t she stand 
me up on a big white piller out in the door- 
yard, and be proud of me, and not shut me up 
in a dark closet?” 

“He fought for liberty.” 

“ Did he get it?” 

“He fought that the United States might be 
free.” 

President Arthur seemed more and more 
impressed. I could see he thought Paul a 
remarkable child. He looked at the boy again 
and again, smiling and listening. But, after 
awhile, the tired look which I had seen in his 
eyes when I first came in returned. I guess he 
was thinking of the day’s-work before him. . 
Once or twice, he sithed. So I told the boy 
we must go. And then I says to the President: 
‘‘That I knew he wus quite a traveler, and of 
course he wouldn’t want to die without seein’ 
Jonesville.’ And says I: ‘Be sure to come 
to our house to supper, when you come.’ Says 
I: “I can’t recommend the huntin’ so much— 
there ain’t nothin’ more excitin’ to shoot than 
red squirrels and chipmunks—but there is quite 
good fishin’ in the creek. They ketched four 
horned Asas there; last week, and lots of chubs.”’ 
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were 


He smiled real agreeable, and said ‘‘ when he , tackled me, and he asked me somewhere in the 
visited Jonesville, he wouldn’t fail to take tea; neighborhood of a thousand questions on the 


with me.” 
Says I: “So do; and, if you get lost, you 


way back to Miss Smith's. 
Oh, dear me suz! He asked me over forty 


jest inquire at the corners, of old Grout Nickle-; questions to a lamp-post—for I counted ’em— 


son, and he will set you right.” 


and there was eighteen posts between the White 


He smiled again, and said ‘he wouldn’t fail } House and Miss Smith’s. 


to inquire, if he got lost.” 


Good land! I ruther wash than try to answer 


And then I shook hands with him, thinkin’ it 3 him; but he looked so sweet and good-natured 


would be expected of me. 


And then I removed 3 and confidin’, his eyes danced so, and he was 


the boy by voyalence: for he was a-askin’ ques- so awfully pretty, that I felt I could kiss him, 
tions agin, faster than ever; and he poured out; right there in the street, if it wusn’t for the 


over his shoulder a partin’ dribble of questions, § looks of it. 
And then he 3 deep. 


that lasted till we got outside. 


He is a beautiful child, and very 





AFTER THE 


STORM. 





BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 





Wry, here’s a clear sky, the last cloud 
Melting in high blue space of air ; 

Soft little West-winds freshly blow ; 
Far off, the thunder mutters low ; 

The birds for gladness sing aloud, 

To greet a sunset fair. 


The fields, this morn, all sere with drought, 
Look green already, and the streams, 
Brimful and laughing, haste away ; 

Our world, all sick with feverish day, 

In promised sweetness budding out, 

With odorous moisture steams. 


Our roses lift their heads again, 

All diademed with raindrops bright ; 
The pansies brighter tints unfold; 
Bright the syringa’s hearts of gold, 
Washed free from dusty speck and stain, 
Flash bravely in the light. 





But here—oh, pitifulest sight !— 

On the wet pathway, drenched and torn, 
With little broken wing outspread, 

A bird, by storm-wind buffeted 

And done to death—beat down in flight, 
All quivering and outworn. 


Cold, dead—quite dead. And what's to him 
This purer air and clearer heaven, 

This peaceful end of thunderous strife? 

Can these bring back his little life, 

Or wake his song at even? 


So you, my friend, your anger o’er— 

That, storm-like, all our sky bespread— 
Come back with smiles, and smiles are sweet. 
Sweet, these fresh airs of peace: we'll meet 
Kind words with kind, but love’s no more; 
Love's like the bird—stone-dead. 
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BY KATE AULD. 





My heart is haunted, dearest— 
A spirit bright is there : 
An image dear I treasure, 
A face so sweet and fair, © 
My heart is sadly bleeding, 
Pierced through by Cupid’s dart ; 
And ’tis thine image, darling, 
That fills my haunted heart. 


My heart is haunted, dearest ; 
At early morn I rise 

And, seeking then the “‘spirit,’’ 
I look into thine eyes. 

At eve, my heart is aching— 
*Tis very hard to part ; 

But thy face I carry always 
Within my haunted heart. 





My heart is haunted, dearest, 
Thy face is ever there ; 

And always, in my bosom, 
Thine image will I bear. 

And though, at close of evening, 
A few short hours we part, 

Thy face is brightly mirrored 
Safe in my haunted heart. 


My heart is haunted, dearest— 
Thy spirit pure is there ; 

And I deem myself most happy 
Thine image bright to bear. 

Oh, heal the spot where Cupid 
Has pierced his cruel dart ! 

But always still thine image 
Will crown my haunted heart. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue sun had passed the zenith, and already 
long rays slanted eastward over palmetto roof 
and walls, casting on the banks of the bayou 
a dwarfed shadow of the fisher’s home. 

Within, all the gay company was gathered, 
and light laughter, tinkling about palmetto 
spikes, died among the rafters of the low roof. 

Without, sat the fisherman on that old cypress 
knee, under that swamp-willow, which was his 
first memory of life. 

To his table and his roof and all the poor 
contents of his home, he had made these strangers 


5 


spread around, the wooden needle diving in and 


only to lose it, as that other had been lost, in 
those gay card-revels, of which Bornito some- 
times had caught faint glimpses, in those bright 
rooms on the lake-shore below. 

Back and forth, back and forth, the wooden 
needle passed. 

The sun-rays grew longer. 

They stole under the moss-trails, and touched 
the young fisherman’s long beard. 

He did not heed. » Like a solemn fate weaving 
: the woof of a life, he sat, the great twine-meshes 





out, in and out, eastward and westward, north- 


welcome, and then had withdrawn, saying his } ward and southward. 


seine needed repMir,*and he must arrange for 
the late fishing with old Dominique. But, from 


) 


After awhile, the water of the bayou splashed 
with broad-spreading beating sound, the cane 


the bank where he sat, he could see within, } rustled oddly, and the net was drawn as by 


He could see the table all covered festively with 
moss and fern, the strange faces gathered around, 
and the beautiful Mary bending now and then 
her lovely head to gaze through the open door- 
way on the scene without. 

Bornito’s thoughts were not on his work. 
Nevertheless, he plied his great net-needle 
assiduously. About him, the trailing moss waved 
sleepily ; little yellow butterflies played over the 
iris; grasshoppers, brilliant in many hues, 
jumped among the rushes; near by, from the 
embers of a smoldering fire, where these stranger 
men had broiled the fish they had caught, 
a faint blue smoke rolled lightly and lazily upon 
the sunny air. It was a picture painted in the 
softest and dreamiest of sun-tints. 

But Bornito saw naught, heeded naught, of 
all this. 

Within his red shirt, he had stuffed the gold, 
the savings of his hard life. It was how best to 
lay this treasure before the beautiful Mary that 
he was debating. Gladly he would have placed 
it amid the rushes, where, in passing toward the 
boat, her foot might strike against and clink 
the golden coins. But such-asum! Surely, she 
would say: ‘‘Itis not mine.’ Surely, she would 
seek the owner, and lay the treasure aside, and 
hold it as sacred trust, perhaps forever. More- 
over—and, as he thought thus, Bornito’s face 
grew dark—perhaps some other foot might 
strike against and find his treasure. Find it, 


a heavy weight. Then indeed the wooden needle 
was dropped, and Bornito, as one wearied, 
stretched forth his hand, laying it fondly over 
the broad head of a long alligator which had 
crept to his side. 

‘Thou canst not help me, Bisqua,”’ he said, 
looking down on the green head. ‘‘ So—still, 
still—thou wilt make me more work. See: 
behold now, wicked one, thou art caught. Here: 
give me thy paw.” 3 

‘Tis a fine specimen,” said a voice beside 
him: ‘a specimen well developed and well 
adapted for scientific preservation. Can you 
certify, Leon Bornito, that the animal has 
evinced intelligence or affection ?” 

Bornito looked up, still holding Bisqua’s claw. 
A puzzled expression was in his dark eyes. 

‘I mean,” said the professor, bending eagerly 
forward, and scanning the great reptile with 
interest, “is this creature capable of being 
instructed? Does he comprehend human vocali- 
zation? Does he make any demonstration of 
attachment? For I presume, Leon Bornito, that 
you have withdrawn him from savage life, and 
have brought him within the boundary of civil- 
ization, wild and savage though it may be.” 

“Uncle means, does he love, and does he 
understand what you say?’’ called Miss Gaillard. 

Bornito looked around. 

**Oh, we are all here,” she continued, seeing 
his eye sweep over the gay group easy ina 
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bright knot at some little distance; ‘‘ we are all 
here, and we are all afraid.” 

‘What a disgusting creature! How can the 
fellow hold that paw in his hand?” 

‘“*Mrs. Vanderlich desires to know how you 
can hold that ugly claw in your hand,’ called 
Mademoiselle Rita, the brunette, translating the 
speech into French. 

Bornito looked down, and, opening his hand, 
disclosed the end of the forelimb. It was but 
a stump. 





plunge into the dark bayou, Bornito glanced 
heavenward, then toward Miss Gaillard. 

The feverish light had gone from her eyes, the 
burning glow from her cheek. ‘The story of the 
fisher’s lonely life had left a tender shade on the 
fair face. 

Bornito again glanced above, despair filling 
his heart. The sun was low, and he had not yet 
spoken; he had not yet laid his gold in her 
keeping; and, before them all, he could not 


3 speak. 
‘*He is maimed,” he said, in a tender voice } 


De Villenaret—had he asked? Was she 


and using his own language; “he is maimed. } already plighted? Had she already given away 
Thus I found him, three years ago—sick and ; her life? Bornito’s face grew dark. He 


bleeding. I took him into my house. If he 
loves—that I. cannot tell; but we two live 
together—Bisqua and I.” 

“Does he stay with you always? Does he 
eat at your table?” ; 

‘‘Does he stay with me always? No, made- 
moiselle ; sometimes Bisqua is away many days. 


* Does he eat at my table? No, mademoiselle; 


but he lies on the ground at my side, and he is 
never hungry.” 

“‘You must have a tender heart,”’ said Miss 
Gaillard, drawing a little nearer, and letting the 
glory of her lovely starry eyes fall full into his, 
looking upward. 

‘“« But, yaisse,” said the fisherman, slowly, and 
he laid his great hand over his bosom, ‘‘my 
’art ees deep—deep an’ true,” 

‘“‘Take care, mademoiselle,’”’ whispered De 
Villenaret, with a quizzical grimace, ‘the fellow 
looks ready to lay that heart at your feet.’’ 

-« He seems utterly incapable of comprehending 
my interrogatories,’ interrupted the professor. 
“De Villenaret, will you question this Leon 
Bornito regarding the habits of this amphibious 
creature? It is the first specimen I have had 
the privilege of examining under such interest- 
ing surrounding, and the history will be of 
incalculable value for unfolding knowledge 
regarding capacity of brain, ete.’ : 

Very patiently, the fisherman, disentangling 
the net from Bisqua, answered all the pro- 
fessor’s questions, entering into the life and 


‘habits of his singular companion, Rita, inter- 


rupting De Villenaret’s cold translation, took 
up the position of interpreter, and with graceful 
gesture told the story of Bisqua’s life, oddly 
woven into the life of the young fisherman. 
“And that is all, mademoiselle,” said Bornito, 
at last. ‘If I have done for him, he has done 
for me. He takes the solitude from my hearth. 
Go now, we are tired of thee, Bisqua; go, go.”’ 
And, as the lumbering creature dragged itself 
away over the rushes, disappearing with heavy 





stooped, and, gathering up the great seine, tossed 
it angrily into the bottom of his pirogue. When 
he looked around, Miss Gaillard stood beside 
him. 

‘Do you go out to draw your seine now?” 
she said. 

‘But no, mademoiselle; de houre ees not 
harreevé.”’ 

She cast, over her shoulder, an odd little hur- 
ried glance toward De Villenaret. 

Her uncle, holding him by the lappel of his 
boating-shirt, was discussing Bisqua. 

“T have never been in a pirogue,’’ she said. 
turning toward Bornito. ‘Would you row me 
a little way? Just round that point?” 

Bornito could scarcely believe that he heard 
aright. He trembled with eagerness, He did 
not know what he answered. But, as he took 
her little hand and helped seat her in the light 
craft, the world became a beautiful dream, and 
the swamp was heaven, and the bayou a stream 
of silvery water. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

He had told her, in his simple broken words, 
that the pirogue was scarcely fitted for two: 
that any sudden motion might upset it, and 
throw them both into the deep bayou. In 
answer, she had straightened her willowy figure, 
folded her white hands, and now sat quiet before 
him. 

Here and there, a long red beam, breaking 
through the curtains of moss, and trailing 
through the rattling cane, flooded her with its 
glory. She was gazing forward, Her glance 
had gone far beyond her companion, as if she 
were lost in thought. Was she watching the 
little opening vistas of the bayou? he said to 
himself. Or was she looking down the vista of 
those long years to be lived with one unloved? 

They had now passed the little point, around 
which she had asked to be rowed, Bornito all 
the while studying how best to offer his treasure. 
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The swamp was filled with prie-Dieux. Their 
lovely cry was heard through all the yellow 


his offering toward Miss Gaillard. She took it, 
smiling her thanks, and then sat watching while 


stretch of cane, and from the darker recesses of } he cut a young palmetto, trimming the spikes 


the wood. 

Miss Gaillard sighed, and then spoke. 

“T think that song the sweetest I have ever 
heard,” she said, wistfully. ‘‘They are little 
missionaries, little priests; and the temple—it 


is a grand temple,” she added, quite as to her- ; 


self, and turning her graceful head to look 
around. ‘Ah, but I did not notice—you have 
brought me too far. We must return.” 

Return? His gold not yet offered? 

His heart sank. He paused on his oars, and, 
pointing over his shoulder, exclaimed : 

“« Dere—dere ees a meel, an hold meel, habove 
—not far, non. Eet ees—yaisse—jolie; an’, eef 
mademoiselle weel consainte, we may go. Dere 
ees but ceepress-log, an’—an’ eet ees nobodie 
kno’ fo’ w’at med, an’ hov w’at people, non.’’ 

Miss Gaillard glanced above and then around. 
It was not very late. Nevertheless, a sudden 
fear apparently seized her heart, as if she 
remembered who awaited her on the bank below. 

“‘Dere ees palmette beeg—beeg comme ¢a,”’ 
added Bornito, pointing to a bush some eight 
feet high; ‘‘an’ eet ees hout hov dat w’at I mek 
my ’ouse—yaisse.”’ 

“Tt is not far?’ asked Miss Gaillard. 

“Far? Non, mademoiselle; you see dat tree 
w’at ben’ low, low, like one back hall broke? 
Bien, eet ees dere,”’ 

‘“‘ Well, let us go,’’ she said, quietly. 

Just beyond the tree, the narrow bayou 
widened into quite a broad pool, and, on the 
eastern bank, the ruins could be seen of which 
Bornito had spoken. Nature, the wild rich 
luxuriant nature of the land, had done her best 
to efface all marks of man’s hand. The ruin 
was almost a wilderness of flowers. A few 
cypress-pillars’ were yet. standing, the pale-lilac 
blossoms of a swamp-creeper draping them with 
the exquisite beauty. of a new April bloom. 

‘¢ How lovely!’ cried Miss Gaillard, as the 
little boat shot up into the bank. ‘ How lovely! 
It is a dream.” 

The fisherman leaped ashore, and stood gather- 
ing the blossoming creeper. Above his head, 
the vine had woven an arch. He stood as one 
framed in it. Miss Gaillard’s eye lingered, well 
pleased, his figure was so picturesque and 
graceful. It added just the touch of life needed 
to make perfect the fair scene, she thought. 
All about, the red sun-glow touched the ruin 
into rich light and shadow. 


When Bornito had gathered a great buneh of 3 and then again into her face. 


the delicate bloom, he came forward and held 


deftly into fan-shape with his great knife. This 
also she took. 

“T shall keep it always, as a souvenir of this 
lovely spot,’’ she said, looking up at him and 
smiling. 

‘‘An’—an’ dere ees yet more dat I would geef 
’ to mademoiselle,” said Bornito. 

He was standing on the bank. He had taken 
off his great hat, and a soft evening-breeze blew 
the long dark hair gently about his broad brow. 
His face was strangely serious. 

She sat looking up, expectant, wondering. 
He was so earnest. A little tremor—a little 
fear, perhaps—touched her heart, remembering 
what had been forgotten: that she was alone, 
alone in the swamp with this rough fisherman. 

“{ think you have given me enough—quite 
$ enough,”’ she answered, lifting the flowers and 
} the fan; ‘*not only ‘hese, but that—the memory 

of that,” she added, waving her hand toward 

the vine-draped ruin. 

«But eet—eet ees a ’appiness dat I would 

geef mademoiselle,” said the fisherman, thrusting 
‘ his hand within his shirt and drawing forth his 
gold, tied in a blue bandana. ‘Eet ees dees 

w’at I would geef, an’ eet ees my hown, an’ eet. 
3 ees fo’ mademoiselle: gole, hall gole, voyez.” 
} And he khelt on the bank and untied the old 

kerchief, and spread the coins in the red sun- 

light. 

3 Forme?” cried Miss Gaillard, aghast. 
3 Bornito nodded solemnly. : 
‘«Dere ees more nor t’ree ’ondred dollaire,’’ 
he proceeded, lifting several of the yellow coins 
} in his broad palm and letting them fall, clinking, 
3 into the pile below, ‘more nor t’ree ’ondred 
dollaire, an’ eet ees fo’ mademoiselle. I no 
> wan’ eet—me.” 

“But what shall I do with it?” exclaimed 
Miss Gaillard, all amaze. 

“Do wid eet?’’ repeated the fisherman, look- 
ing earnestly into her face, and pausing a 








moment, as if thinking what words to use.:. 


‘¢Buy you’se’f haway.” 

“Buy myself away? Buy myself away?” 
ejaculated Miss Gaillard, more in amaze than 
ever. 

‘Ket ees dat w’at I say—dat w’at you muss do,” 
said Bornito, proceeding to tie together the ends of 
the blue kerchief. ‘‘Tenez,” and he laid his hand 
on the. side of the boat, and looked down, and 
then looked into her face, and then down again, 
“Dat I ’erd— 
de faul’ was not mine, non. Bhelo,’’ and here 
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he pointed down toward the lake-shore, ‘ bhelo 
eet was, dat I ’erd dat w’at madame say hov 
Monsieur Gerton Vanderlich. Non, you muss 
not be hafraid,’”’ for Miss Gaillard had started, 
and then, her lovely eyes suddenly growing large 
with horror, she gazed at him as one terrified. 
“Tenez, she. wan’ saille you—yaisse, like I 
saille my feesh—ah, an’ you so—so like la Vitrge 
Marie—like w’at I see een dream hov ’eav’n. 
Eet ees one gret creeme,”’ said Bornito, doubling 
his fist. ‘‘ You no love Monsieur de Villenaret. 
You no mairrie’eem. Tenez—you tek dees gole, 
hall w’at 1 ave, an’ you say to madame: ‘ Voyez, 
geef to you’ sonne dees t’ree ’ondred dollaire. 
Eet mek me free hov Monsieur de Villenaret.’ 





“Are you deaf?’’ called Gerton Vanderlich. 

Bornito thrust the gold within his shirt. 

Miss Gaillard covered her face, for one instant, 
with her hands. When she withdrew them, the 
face was calm, but very pale. 

**T say, are you deaf?’ shouted Vanderlich, 
angrily. 

“No,” said Miss Gaillard, looking toward the 
bank, and beyond Bornito, ‘‘but I have been 
admiring this ruin. See, Gerton—see, Mr. 
de Villenaret—is it not beautiful?” 

“‘T don’t care for the beauty,” answered her 
cousin, roughly, and deigning scarce a glance 
toward the fair scene. ‘I want to know what 
you mean by going off, in this way, into the 


Ah, I can no spick has I wan’ spick,” cried} swamp. Mother is furious, and uncle not at 
poor Bornito, pressing his great hand, all trem- § all pleased. De Villenaret would have been 


bling, over his heart, ‘‘ mais eet ees yere, made- 
moiselle, eect ees dat I wan’ mek fo’ you a 
’appiness,’’ and then he lifted the little hoard 
and laid it among the flowers on her lap. 

Miss Gaillard looked dow~. She passed her 
hand once or twice over her temple, as if striv- 
ing to recall her thoughts, then, clutching the 
fisherman’s offering, tossed it among the rushes. 

“This is terrible—terrible. Surely, I was 
miserable enough before,” she murmured. 
‘“‘How dare you listen? How dare you repeat, 
to me, what you heard?’ She turned almost 
fiercely toward Bornito. 

‘“?Ow I dare?”’ said the fisherman, rising with 
great dignity. ‘’Ow I dare rhepit? To sev 
you—to mek you a ’appiness. Dat I leesten— 
de faul’ was not fo’ me, non. Ah, mademoiselle, 
a gret seempatee come een my ’art, w’en I see— 
wen I t?ink—ah—an’ you weel not tek, you 
weel not rhesiv, wat I geef? Voyez donc—I 
ham beeg, yaisse,’”’ here he stretched himself to 
his full height, ‘an’ I ’ave not no need hov 
dees,” here he touched the pile with his foot, 
‘‘an’ I go far—far hout eento de gret worl’, an’ 
heven een sheep to de ome hov mademoiselle some 
day; an’ I geef to haire w’at I no wan’, an’ w’at 
weel mek fo’ haire a ’appiness—an’—an’—cer- 
tainement, pour l’amour de Dieu, pour l'amour 
de la Vitrge, pour l’amour de son Fils, made- 
moiselle weel tek de leel w’at I ’ave?” and 
Bornito, stooping, again lifted the rejected gold. 

He was tenderly earnest, gently respectful, as 
he spoke. He had wrapped his deed in all the 
sacredness of his religious faith. Yet fright, 
amaze, despair: these only could the poor fisher- 
man see, in that white uplifted face. Mean- 
time, she made no reply. : 

The splash of oars, near by, suddenly broke 
the silence. Then a loud voice rang over the 
still water. 








after you long ag, but that confounded 
alligator—” 

“I have been very pleasantly entertained,” 
interrupted Miss Gaillard, still regarding the 
ruin. ‘I have never seen anything—” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense, Mary,’ interposed her cousin. 
‘‘You know very well that you ought not—’’ 

‘“‘Hush,”’ said Miss Gaillard. ‘*‘ Hush, you 
have said enough. Monsieur de Villenaret, 
were you aware that the bayou held such a 
beautiful picture ?”’ 

“No,” he answered, gravely, regarding Bor- 
nito, who still stood on the green bank. ‘But 
it grows late, mademoiselle. Will you come 
into our boat, and let us row you back?” 

‘“‘T prefer the pirogue, thank you. It is some- 
thing,” she answered, lightly, ‘it is something 
novel, to be rowed by a real dweller in the 
swamp, on a real swamp-bayou, and in a real 
swamp-pirogue.” 

Bornito stepped into the light craft, seized the 
oars, pushed off, and pulled down-stream. 
De Villenaret and Vanderlich followed. They 
talked back ‘and forth. Miss Gaillard even 
laughed. Bornito, wondering, covertly watched 
her flushed face and sparkling eyes. She did 
not speak to him till they had turned the point 
and his lonely home came in view. 

‘““You—you were dishonorable enough to 
listen. Will you be dishonorable enough to 
repeat?’’ she asked, in a low voice, looking 
coldly into his face. 

Bornito was silent, but his eyes spoke the 
scorn he felt. 

««J—TI shall have to trust you,” she added, a 
slight embarrassment creeping into her manner, 
‘“‘although—although you did what you ought 
not to have done.” 

‘‘Some day,’’ said the fisherman, ‘‘some day, 
I weel say to mademoiselle’ow I’erd. Made- 
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moiselle may have peace: I weel not rhepit, 
non.”’ 

Here, the pirogue touched land, and they all 
gathered around, and she told them gayly of 
the beauty she had seen; and the aunt scolded 
and the uncle looked grave. 

After awhile, they made their farewell to 
Bornito. The three boats, with De Villenaret 
and Vanderlich singing, slipped away down 
toward the lake-shore. 

The fisherman followed. 

When he had reached the white shell-banks 
and the little settlement below, Dominique 
called: ‘‘Thou art late.’ 

But Bornito did not heed. He was looking 
out over the lake. The sky was red, and the 
water was red, and the sun was sinking, a 
blazing ball, into the red water. Over the 





glowing beautiful waste, three boats, like three 
specks, were fast disappearing through that 
dreamy sunset-light. In his rough untutored 
way, the fisherman wondered: ‘Does she thus 
pass from my life?” 

Under his heavy beard, a hard firm line stole 
round the young lips. He said naught, only 
sent the frail craft forward with long strong 
pulls, so that old Dominique cried out in angef. 

And, when Bornito came home that night, 
and Bisqua met him by the bank, and the owls 
hooted as they had hooted all the long nights of 
his life, and a mocking-bird near sang as it often 
sang from the bending bough of the swamp- 
willow, he looked around as one in a strange 
land. Truly, she had left the bloom of her 
presence on all: the world was a new world. 

Long he sat by the dark water; and, when at 
last he entered his home and lit the torch on 
his rough hearth, gently he stole toward the 
altar where she had stood. Slowly, even as one 
dreaming, he reached forth his hand to touch 
the urn she had touched. 

It was gone. 

With a low cry of surprise, he scanned hastily 
the altar-shelves, stirred the fire on his hearth 
till bright flame lit every corner, and searched 
even the rafters of the low roof. 

Useless—quite useless. 

He opened his door and looked without. 
A light fog rested upon bayou and swamp, and 
its chill crept over him. 

He came within and sat by the fire, and, as 
he sat, he saw amid its glow a picture. He 
saw his relics as he had last seen them, in the 
slender hands of that stranger professor; saw 
the eager face bent thoughtfully over the old 
urn; saw the thin lips framing the words of 
that old college-song. 


Later, when Bornito slept, there was in his 
dreams much pleasure, also much pain. With- 
out, the swamp-fog grew denser, wrapping that 
lonely hut as in the mystery of an unsolved 
future. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Two days had passed. The third day broke 
with golden sky. 

Forth from the edge of the swamp, and into 
the open stretch of the canefields, stepped Bor- 
nito. He had come from his home, through the 
tedious tangle of the swamp; he had threaded 
its mazes, guided by stars, even as the mariner 
of old guided his boat through unknown water; 
he had sped over the bit of trembling prairie, 
and over the high land of the ridge, and down 
through tangle again; and now, coming forth 
into the open land, with all the swamp-mystery 
hanging about him like a mantle, he lifted his 
head and sniffed the sweet morning-air as it 
came flitting over the dewy cane. 

Far beyond, in front, he could see the broad 
roof and tall chimney of the great sugar-house, 
smokeless now in its spring idleness. Near 
this, stretched rows of negro-quarters, scantily 
shaded. Beyond these, a great grove of trees, 
concealing, with their rich foliage, the home 
of the Villenarets. Seen across the pale-green 
of the young cane, they lifted themselves dark 
against the blue sky. 

It was by appointment with the professor 
that Bornito thus for the first time visited the 
patrimony of the Villenaret family. 

At this moment, a party of equestrians, ladies 
and gentlemen, was seen, following the level 
road which stretched through the canefields. 
He was near enough to recognize most of them. 
As they approached, he stood aside among the 
cane, holding his great hat in his hand and 
bending his head with graceful deference. 

‘‘How are you? And how is Bisqua?’’ cried 
Mademoiselle Rita. 

‘* My rara avis,” exclaimed the professor, stop- 
ping his horse. “«T had not expected your 
appearance, upon the very verge of the dawn.’ 


‘¢ Professor,’ called De Villenaret, who had ° 


galloped ahead, but now came ‘back, with a 

heavy scowl between his black eyes, ‘do you 

persist in this foolish arrangement?” 
‘Foolish? Call you it foolish, young man?” 





responded the professor, eagerly pointing to a 
palmetto basket, filled with roots and mosses, 


} which hung on the fisherman’s arm. ‘Call you 


it foolish, when I behold such specimens as 
those? You do not possess your uncle’s scholar- 
{ ship, young man.”’ 
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De Villenaret dug his heels into his horse’s 
side. The animal reared suddenly. As he drew 
him in with strong hand and rein, he came 
nearer to the professor. 

“Sir,” he protested, in a lower voice; “I3 


‘‘ Mary is a charming young woman,’’ inter- 
rupted the uncle, ‘‘ but, after the fashion of her 
sex, somewhat changeable. When first we 
entered this El Dorado—eh, Mary, is not my 
assertion correct ?—you were all anxiety I should 
expound and theorize on the growth of this 
wonderful land, and give forth a book to man- 
kind, which—’ 

“JT rather think, professor, it is to the indi- 
vidual she objects,” interrupted De Villenaret. 

“‘Qbjection is immaterial,’’ said the profes- 
sor, with a somewhat testy wave of the hand. 
“Hie you hither, Leon Bornito. I regret—I 
regret exceedingly, that an engagement will 
detain me some two hours; but you may await 
me in the study, which Monsieur de Villenaret 
has accorded me—or, if you prefer, on the 
verandah.”’ 

Here the professor gave rein to his horse 
and joined the others of the party, who ha | 
cantered ahead. 

Poor Bornito! She had not even looked at 
him, after one slight bow. Only the rose-on her 
cheek had deepened as she sat waiting, a 
the pony’s head, conscious that he was looking 
at her all the time. Especially while De Ville- 
naret spoke, that flush had spread; and Bornito 
looked and listened; looked till she had quite 
turned away her face, and he could see only the 
little ear, rosy-red, nestling amid the gold 
of her hair. He had not quite understood the 
talk, which had been carried on in English: 
only enough to make a bitterness in his heart; 
only enough to know that, of this engagement 
which he had made with her uncle, she poly 
proved now. 

“‘It is because of me,” he thought, sadly. 
“‘T have tried to help her, and I have angered 
her,’ And then the gold whieh he had brought 
with him, hoping for a chance to offer it to her 
again, and which rested in the basket beneath 
the ferns, and had seemed so light, became all 
at. once a heavy load, so that he would fain have 





thatch of his home. 

He was in no humor to talk with strangers, 
and he took his way across the fields, and so to 
the house, which was a large old. building—like 
most, plantation-mansions, two stories in height, 
with verandahs running entirely around. 














think your niece's feelings ought to be consid- } 
ered. She objects—hitterly objects to—”’ 


As he drew. near, the birds were singing in 
the trees, just as they sang at his own home. 
The shadows were dancing, and the early sun- 
light flickering in little flecks of gold over the 
gray floor of the verandah and the gray wall 
of the house, just as they flickered over his own 
palmetto hut on the bank of the bayou. The 
shutters all about here were closed. 

A solemnity entered his heart. Silence in the 
swamp—yes, one expected that; but here, where 
men lived, it seemed strange, passing strange. 

A eock crew. A faint sound of distant voices 
came to him. The birds sang, and the prie- 
Dieu sent forth its sweet plaintive cry, like a 
greeting from his swamp-home. He began think- 
ing of the little hut where he had passed all 
his life, and he compared it with the great house 
rising. before him, and wondered how men felt 
in such # place, with its spacious rooms, with 
lofty ceilings above them, It was here she lived 
now, that violet-eyed Mary: who was unhappy, 
and who was angered because he had tried to 
help her. He wondered what her life was, what 
her surrounding, 

He had been told to wait. So he seated him- 
self on the edge of the piazza, resting the basket 
on the floor, and looked around. There were 
long French windows, opening low, and leading 
into the rooms behind, The one near Bornito 
was bowed; all the rest were tightly closed. 
Even as he looked, a sudden gust of wind caught 
the bowed shutters, blew one close into its 
fastening, and: the other wide open, disclosing 
faintly the rooms beyond. 

Something white and tall caught his eye. It 
was like the figures he had seen above the vaults 
of the old cemeteries of Saint Louis, in the city 
below. A sudden curiosity scized him—rather, 
a sudden longing to sce the homes of the great 
world in which she lived.. He got up and peered 
within. Quite unconsciously, he crossed the low 
sill. With wonder, he gazed on the statue whose 
white gleam had attracted him—a Venus—the 
rounded limbs showing soft in the twilight. 
IIe stretched forth his hand, touched the cold 
marble, and looked up into the face—warm, 
despite its pallid whiteness, warm with the 
expression and intensity of love. 

Near by, was a picture: an Eastern scene, 
where, on erimson pillows, reclined a dark-eyed 
houri, fanned by slaves. A fountain, near, fell 
with splash so real that Bornito thought he 
almost heard: the noise of dripping water. 

He drew himself away. Suddenly, before 
him, dimly as it seemed, was dnother picture. 
It was that. of a tall powerful figure, roughly 
clad; a long beard hanging over a red’ shirt; 
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long dark locks surmounted by a palmetto hat ; 
two eyes, richly lustrous, looking into his; on 
the arm, a basket filled with green and blue 
iris; in one hand, a stick. Bornito started. 
Then, all at once, he recognized: his own reflec+ 
tion, as seen in a great mirror. He had seen 
it before, often, looking up at. him from the 
surface of still water. It had: never then struck 
him as it did now, when it seemed to tell him 
of the roughness of his laboring life. He turned 
away, feeling how out-of-place he was amid the 
luxury of this rich room. Yet, even as he 
turned, he lingered a moment, caught by the 
beauty of a picture hanging against the rose- 
tinted wali. 

It was the face of a girl, of the rarest and 
richest loveliness. There were diamonds gleam- 
ing in her ears, and diamonds on her throat; 
but they were not brighter than the lustre of her 
beautiful eyes. As he looked, the. face. seemed 
almost breaking into life: the eyes glowed ; 
and the scarlet lips, soft as ..rose-leaves, seemed 
dimpling into tender smiles. He looked, and 
looked, and looked again. Strangely familiar it 
grew. He thought of all the girls he knew on 
the bayou; of all the pictures of saints he had 
seen in the homes of these girls; of the fair 
ladies who had graced his palmetto hut with 
their presence, only the other day; of the brill- 
iant brunette and her languid sister; and last, 
he thought of that heaven-tinted. Mary. Surely, 
none of them was like this. 

Again a strong gust of wind blew, lifting the 
faded curtains that hung about the window. 
The silence was broken now. There came 
the sound of voices. Then trills of laughter, 
mingling with the song of the birds and the 
rustling of wind-tossed boughs. He hastened 
toward the window. 

At that moment, the half-closed. shutter was 
opened, the rich faded curtain drawn back, 
and Mary Gaillard entered. She still. wore her 
riding-habit. Her face was brightly flushed, 
and her manner betokened haste. Even  Bor- 
nito, all unused to the ways of men and women, 
could see agitation expressed in the half-fearful 
glance which she cast over her. shoulder, could 
see the nervous moving of the little whip 
held in her gloved hand, and the quick-coming 
breath, which almost impeded speech. 

‘““Wait—do not go; I-—I thought I should 
find. you here,’”’ she said, quickly. 

Bornito stood quite still. He had taken off 
his hat, and his dark head was bowed. with that 
wild natural grace which came partly from 
heritage, partly from the languid beauty of his 
life’s surrounding. 








‘Uncle told me to lock for you on the veran- 
dah, and—and—I saw iris; you had dropped 
iris.”’ 

She glanced through the open window. 

Bornito also looked, and saw, lying on the 
floor of the verandah, several blue flowers, which 
had fallen from his brimming basket. 
- “And, as the window was open—”’ 
tated here. 

“T’ad not. de rhight to hentaire dees rhoom,” 
exclaimed Bornito. interrupting. ‘‘ But—but— 
eet ees w’at I see een de cimetaire, an’ eet med 
fo’ me one gret marvel.’ He pointed, as he 
spoke, to the white Venus. ‘An’ aprts—I would 
say, aftairewards—-mademoiselle, I deed bheold 
encore ces tableaux. Can mademoiselle not tell 
to me, habout ce tableau la, noateeng ?”’ 

He turned as he spoke, and fixed his eyes on 
the dark beauty looking down with her soft 
brilliant eyes. 

“It is a picture brought from France—a 
French picture, by a French artist, Yes, it is 
beautiful,’’ and she let her blue eyes, for an 
instant, meet the dark ones looking down. 
Then she exclaimed, hastily: “But my uncle 
will grow impatient.” 

‘“‘T ham rheddy, mademoiselle,” he said. 

‘“« Wait—wait one moment, Monsieur Bornito,” 
she cried. ‘My uncle bade me say that he has 
had his desk taken under the first big oak, 
down the avenue, and he will talk with you 
there—he thinks. it pleasanter than a close 
room, and—and—he will be with you directly. 
He is taking off his riding-boots. He does. not 
care for breakfast. He drank milk at the plan- 
tation where we rode this morning.” 

But she was evidently thinking of other 
matter, as she spoke. 

‘Den, hat once I weel go to ’eem, mademoi- 
selle.” But she arrested him. 

‘Before you go to my uncle,’”’ she said, 
speaking very fast and lifting her deep soft 
eyes to. his, ‘“‘I must ask that you will be care- 
ful not to say to him one word about—about 
that conversation.’’ Here her eyes fell;. she 
hesitated; frowned a little impatiently; then, 
again uplifting them, looked fairly into his face, 
“About that conversation with my aunt, Mrs. 
Vanderlich.’”’ As she spoke, she drew her whip 
restlessly back and forth through her left hand. 

A great flush of pain and anger rose to 
Bornito’s: dark. brow. 

“Ah, Dieu, ave I not to mademoiselle halrheddy 
med promeese? An’ I weel not rhepit me. One 
time, I say non—eet ees non, non, toujours, 
toujours. Ah, mademoiselle does not know— 
mademoiselle.does not haccord to me confidence. 


She hesi- 
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Voyez donc, were I leeve, hask Dominique, 
hask Gaston, hask Barbara, hask Mére Corbi— 
hask hall de pe’ple wid ’oom I ’ave hacquent- 
ance, dey weel say: ‘’Ee ees thrue, Leon Bornito, 
thrue.’ I weel not rhepit me, non.” And he 
stood looking upon her, quite grand in his 
wrath. 

‘« T—yes, I believe you,” she replied, after an 
instant of hesitation. ‘‘I believe you; but—but 
it is a terrible secret which you hold—you, 
a stranger.” Then, hearing footsteps, she ab- 
ruptly quitted the room. 





CHAPTER X. 

A weex had passed, since the morning spent 
with Professor Gaillard on the De Villenaret 
plantation, and yet no messenger had been sent 
to Bornito, no word arranging for the journey 
in the swamp, of which the professor had 
spoken. 

A great change had come over the fisherman’s 
life. He, who had ever been so industrious, 
was now the idlest among his mates. Domi- 
nique, gray and bent, would glide up the bayou 
in his pirogue, and, seeing Bornito seated gazing 
into the water or moodily treading the rushy 
bank, his boat drawn high, his nets dry, would 
shake his head, send a greeting as he passed 
beyond, and a greeting as he passed homeward, 
and then again shake his head, and mutter 
under his breath. 

One day, the old man ran his boat up into 
the grass, crept ashore, and sat down beside 
Bornito. 


‘‘What ails thee?” he asked, peering shrewdly | 


into the fisherman’s face. ‘Art sick? Or did 
the strangers cast evil eye on thee and thy 
home? Art content?’ 

‘“«Content? Not so, Dominique. The heart 
within me says: ‘Go—go see the wide world— 
take thy place among men.’”’ 

“Thy place among men?” answered Domi- 
nique. ‘Thy place among men? Truly, Leon, 
hast thou not thy place among men? Thou 
art a brave fisher. The world has need of 
fishers, as it has need of rulers. And thou 
wouldst leave the old home—the graves of thy 
grandfather and thy mother—I say, again, ’tis 
an evil eye which these strangers have cast 
upon thee.” 

Bornito shook his head. 

‘*T like not that stubborn spirit,’’ said the old 
man, somewhat testily. ‘‘’Tis a lonely life here. 
Thou shouldst come to the settlement, and talk 
to the demoiselles, and take thee a mate. There 
is my grandchild—my little Barbara—a pretty 
child, and good. She would make thee—” 


‘* Stop there—stop, Dominique. Thou meanest 
well; but thy words do not touch my _ heart. 
I tell thee, a cry in my breast says: ‘Go see the 
world.’ And I shall go,” continued the young 
man, rising hastily. ‘After awhile, I shall go.” 

“Tis those stranger people who have cast 
this evil eye upon thee,’ muttered Dominique, 
angrily. ‘Dieu! before, thou wast well content.” 

‘Content? Never. Come: follow me, then. 
I will show thee, Dominique, what I have 
hitherto concealed.” 

The old man got up wearily. Following 
Bornito, he entered the low door of the dwelling. 
As his eyes fell on the rough altar, heedless of 
Bornito’s pause by the cypress chest, he quickly 
stepped forward, gazed searchingly on each shelf, 
and, turning, asked suddenly : 

**But thine urn, Leon, and the bit of cross 
within. What hast thou done with thine urn?” 

The young fisherman bent yet lower over the 
opened chest. If Dominique had been near, he 
would have seen a deep flush staining throat 
and forehead. How tell Dominique the truth— 
that the urn had been missing since one week ? 
How tell that he, Bornito, held suspicion in his 
heart, having seen his sacred possession last in 
the slender hands of Miss Gaillard’s uncle? 
All search about the palmetto hut had been 
fruitless; and surely, if, in the confusion of 
departure, these strangers had thrust his treasure 
among the baskets, ere this some word of return 
would have come. During all that long morning 
spent with the professor, he had waited, hoping, 
yet scarce daring, to ask. Twice he had tried, 
and twice the words had died in his throat. 
Would not his questioning seem rude? Would 
it not seem as if he were casting suspicion on 
the guests to whom he had thrown open his 
humble home? Thinking of all this, without 
lifting his head, he answered : 

‘“?Tis not of the urn I would speak. Come 
hither, Dominique, and look within.” 

The old fisherman mechanically obeyed. 

‘Thou sayest,” continued Bornito, ‘thou 
sayest the desire to pass forth into the world 
is new. Behold these books. All these, which 
thou seest, I have read. They tell of wonders 
in foreign lands. Each book, when I have read, 
I have said: ‘What the words tell, that will 
I see.’ Now, sayest thou the strangers have 
cast on me an evil eye?’ 

The old man, for a moment, was dumb with 
surprise. Then, suddenly recovering himself, 
he. cried angrily: 

‘Yes, a thousand times yes. These,’’ touch- 
ing the books with one horny finger, “these, 
} bah, they are dreams—paper, print—and thou 
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didst read, perhaps, and journey here from thy } day, with the one who loved her, and bring gold 
hearth, and work at thy net and gather suste- to the father. Antonio—holy saints !—he suf- 
nance. But never a word wouldst thou have said, ; fered. He hunted, but he could not find. He 
never a step forth wouldst thou have taken, if—” ; waited six months, and he heard naught, and he 

The younger fisherman moved, and impatiently grew’ thin, and white, and cold, and like a dead 
closed the lid. $ man in his life. He was not my Antonio. And, 

“‘What use to talk? I go, some day. I tell : one day, a big storm crept over the lake yonder, 
thee, Dominique, some day thou wilt see me slip § and he got into his boat, and went out, and, 
down this bayou, and out into the broad lake, ; while the tempest was yet raging, he was cast 
and over toward the gulf-water, and forth over ; mid the rushes at our door—and he was dead.’ 








the ocean, over the ocean, like the petrels on 
our lake. Thou hast oft called me a sea-gull, 
Dominique. In good truth, I will be one. Wilt 
fill thy pipe, and sit here and smoke?” | 

; 


bY 





«‘The urn—the urn, Leon,” muttered the old 
man, looking around and frowning: “the urn 
and the sacred relic within.” 

«Tis not of the urn we will talk,’’ said the 
younger, with quiet determination. ‘Rather, 
we will talk of the past. Tell me of my mother. 
What canst thou remember of her life ?’’ 

The old fisherman mused for an instant. 


‘‘ Have I not told thee, again and again,” he } letter; and the letter was from his daughter, . 
and she bade him come to her. Then Pedro. 
said to me ‘adieu,’ but to no one else; and he - 
left the hut with me, till he return. Eh, it was - 
a long while—three years. And, when he came - 
back, we did not know thy mother—she who. 


then said, “that she was fair, her eyes like deep } 
water, her form straight like the mast, her ; 
cheek red like the sun-glow, her teeth no 
oyster-pearls whiter ?”’ 

«And she loved Antonio, thy son ?’’ persisted 
Bornito, as the other paused. 

«Aye, and she killed him,” said the old man, } 
calmly. 

«And how was that?” 

‘Others have told thee. Thou art over-bold 
to ask it of me,’’ said Dominique, looking sternly 
on the young fisherman. ‘But, mayhap, the 
sin of the mother may teach thee that thy life 
and thy duty lie here. Many a day I have seen 
her—the pretty swamp-flower—stand before the 
mirror yonder, that same mirror above her altar, 
and wind the water-vines in her hair, Antonio 
looking on, his black eyes all bright with joy in ; 
her beauty. Eh! ‘twas a pretty picture. eg 
‘tis not of that I would speak,” suddenly break- 
ing off and passing his hand over his eyes, as $ 
wiping away a vision. ‘One morn—it was} 
April, as it is April now, and in May she was 
to marry Antonio—your grandfather came down ; 
from his hammock—eh! no daughter was in 
the bed yonder. The big palmetto screen was 
folded against the wall—she was gone.” 

«“«Gone with Crezoni,’’ said Bornito. : 

«“‘ Yes, with Crezoni. With the man who was 3 
my boy's friend,” replied Dominique, quietly. ; 
‘Thy grandfather, Pedro, came, with white ; 
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“And then you went on living just as you 


lived before?’’ asked Bornito. 


‘*But yes,’ answered Dominique, only the 


grip on his pipe-stem telling of the pain within. 
‘What else could one do? I, in the settlement, 
with my daughter Testa and her husband, till 
both died.’ Here he crossed himself. ‘And 


Pedro in this hut alone.” 

“Till one day,” suggested Bornito. 

“Til one day,” said Dominique, taking up 
the words, ‘till one day, Pedro was called. A 
sailor, from the lake yonder, brought him a 


was to have been my Antonio’s wife. Thow 


wast but a babe of two years. Thou wast but s. 


little one then, Leon. I can see the boat now, 
in which Pedro and thy mother and thou slipped 
past us all, and up here to the willow and the 
old home. But I had kept the roof whole, and, 
the day after that coming, Pedro built for tly 
mother that altar; and now again I say to thee: 
Where is the urn, Leon, and the sacred relie 
within? Where is it?” 

‘<I will tell thee, Dominique, when thou. hast 
answered all my demands,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Where did my mother go, when she left:lier 
home? Where was I born? Where did. my 
grandfather bide, the three long years of. his 
absence? Why do I not bear my father’s name? 
And why—”’ 

‘‘Hush,” cried Dominique, harshly. “Thy 
mother told me naught. I but lifted my: eyes 
and looked on her face, and she read: “Thou 
hast killed Antonio.’ ’Twas the vendetta be- 
tween us, sharper than if I had struck the 
knife through her heart. She went forth:eon her 
travels, even as thou wouldst go, and she came 


back with her heart torn. Bide here, Leon. 


Rest tranquil here. Take my little Barbara; 


face, to tell Antonio and me. There was just a} catch thy fish and mend thy nets; drink in the 


bit of paper she had left behind. It said she 


quiet of the night and the songs of ‘the morn- 


was well and happy, and would come back some; ing; and, if thou must need be the sea-gull, go 


Vout. XCI.—9. 
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forth into the storm when it beats over thy 
home-lake.”’ 

Bornito shook his head. Then, suddenly, he 
got up and took a net hanging against the wall. 

«It grows late, Dominique, yet is there time 
enough,” he said. 

“Thou hast not answered my question,’ said 
the old fisherman. 

“Thou hast not answered mine,’ replied 
Bornito, pausing in the doorway. 

‘«¢ Because I cannot,’ said Dominique. 

‘«¢ Because I cannot!’ repeated Bornito. 

He cast his net into his pirogue, pushed forth 
into the still water, and waited for Dominique. 
The old man followed silently. 

The two boats slipped along into the shadow, 
and disappeared like spectres. 





CHAPTER XI. 
DARKNESS was spreading over the far-stretch- 
ing water of the lake. 
Dominique lifted his withered face, and looked 
aloft and around. 
Sign of a coming storm was in the still air. 


— ~~ 


Bornito looked around. Dominique, in his 
boat, had disappeared. There were only a few 
boats left, and these were swiftly speeding into 
the silence of the bayou. The big swamp-frogs 
were croaking a bass chorus. Presently, the 
rushes near the shell-banks shivered, the water 
broke into foam white as ermine, the cypress- 
trees shook their tatters. 

Again there was calmness. The last fisher’s- 
boat had scuttled into the bayou. The gloom 
deepened. The leaden flat beyond was torn into 
white shreds. Out upon the horizon, far distant, 
Bornito could see a schooner scudding along 
under reefed canvas. Ah, what a gray world— 
gray—only those white foam-wreaths, and the 
lurid sun-glow, and that yet gold-tinted sail to 
break the deadness of death’s coloring. 

Again the wind came, tossing the fisherman’s 
long hair. A gleam of lightning shot over the 
neutral tints of the lake, and a mutter of thunder 
rumbled far off. The storm-petrels fluttered 
about Bornito, and, like a petrel, his little boat 
shot forth into the mad water. He could hear 
the waves roaring against the breakwater on the 


Black the bayou-woods rested against the pallid } shore, two miles beyond. 


sky. Great cypress-trees, standing alone and 


Now, indeed, Bornito became the sea-gull. 


muffled in tatters of moss, were outlined against ; His boat flashed like a winged creature over 


the drab sky, an army of warriors ready to meet 
and battle with the wild storm-king. 

‘<’'Twas on such a night,’’ muttered Dominique, 
‘‘on such a night.” And his thoughts traveled 
to the dead son. 

As for Bornito, he did not think. Only the 


restless motion of his soul stole forth over that 


still water and led him forward. 


those heaving waves. His dark eyes grew like 
tense sparkles of will. The wind had caught his 
hat, and the spray dashed over his bare head. 
He could see that the gold light was passing 
from that distant sail. He could see the craft 
was turned landward, that it was dancing and 
rocking and bending as if guided by unskillful 
hands. All about him, the swelling water lifted 


There was a white sail against the distant} itself into mounds and towering waves, and 
horizon. It had caught the light of the setting § deepened into great caverns. Gentle Pontchar- 


sun, and shone forth red-tinted in the gloom. 


“‘Those people yonder are mad,”’ called Edwa 
Corbon, a wrinkled and seamed yellow creature, 
who was with Bornito and Dominique, fishing. 


«See them—they will be squall-struck.”’ 
‘‘ Who, then, are they?’’ asked Bornito. 


«Some messieurs from the city, and some gay 


ladies.”’ 
Bornito’s heart gave a great bound. 


train was now a fury. The sun died among the 
clouds in a burst of lurid splendor. The wind 
wailed and the lightning flashed—green, red, 
yellow—spectral tints, touching the scene into 
awful brightness, then dying suddenly, while 
thunder, like the awful voice of an angered 
Jehovah, broke and rolled above. In all the 
long years, Bornito had seen nothing to equal 
this. 





Like a dream, there came to him the memory} He remembered the great sandbar stretching 
of certain words which had been spoken by some } its length between boat and shore. He noted 
of the party who had entered his home. There ; that the wind, blowing landward, had deepened 
was to be a sail, far out over the lake, and? the water, so that here, where shallows ordi- 
areturn by moonlight. This he remembered— narily extended, now a deep flood raged. Re- 
this, and nothing more. Suppose—aye, suppose ; membering the danger of the sandbar and the 
—the boat held that same party, and, among; danger of this deepening water, he shuddered. 
them, the blue-eyed Northern maiden who had } Yet that shudder only shot through his frame a 
touched his heart with thoughts of heaven. sense of keener strength, a thrill of deeper life. 


Suddenly, out on the leaden waste, a white; All about him, the gulls flew. Otherwise, he 
} was alone on that wide waste. 


wave rolled up, and broke foaming. 
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Would he be in time to warn those coming, of} the young fisherman’s frame. He dived. He 
the long bar stretching its deadly length before ; felt over the white sand and the shells below. 


them ? Vain—vain ! i 
He raised his voice and shouted. Under the water he raged.. There was slimy 
As well have whispered. The wind carried $ sea-grass growing here. He fairly crawled over 

his shout landward. the slippery bed, crawled till he touched her. 

A sickening fecling crept over his heart. But how still she rested ! 
With stronger will, he bent to his oars. He passed one strong arm about the quiet 


The sailboat was being rapidly driven forward. } form and moved upward, not speedily, but as 
Driven faster, faster, as the wind grew more 3 one burdened. 
boisterous. If only that wind would lift it over} He was some distance from the hulk. Couid 
the long bar! ; they see him? He thought so. But he did not 

He was near the sail now. When the light-$care. Out on that wild waste, with only his 
ning played, he could see figures moving. If he {strong arm to fight the storm and to fight 
had dared to stop rowing, he would have raised death. Death? Had not death already claimed 
his hand and waved them backward. He reck-}her? Truly, the glare of that lightning was 
oned he was now passing over the long bar, but } horrible. She was so still: that beautiful face 
he could not calculate, for the mad storm had } was so marble-white. <A great terror entered 
wiped out distance. He gazed anxiously for- } his heart. 
ward. He was near them, and they had seen It was so dark. Only the lightning showed 
him. Yes! And De Villenaret stood, holding } the black of that yet distant shore. The wind 
to the mast, while the boat dashed wildly on. { helped, throwing him forward from crest to 
A wave lifted Bornito, so that he could look ;crest. And now he thought he could hear the 
down into the bottom of the sailboat, and gleams ‘ waves beating against the bank. Another mo- 
of lightning revealed a group huddled there ment, and the lightning showed the black line of 
together. Those same gleams showed him a; the shore nearer and more near. Twice the still 
woman’s figure near De Villenaret, seated, and, } burden in his arms had almost slipped from 
like him, clasping the slender mast for support. }them. He thought he felt raindrops, but was 
The head was uncovered, and the lightning} not sure. But, after awhile, there came the 
touched with a weird glory the golden hair of }sound of grass and cane rattling and wind 











Mary Gaillard. wailing about the boughs of trees. 
How save her? Thank God, he had found the mouth of the 
How save all those who were rushing on to’ bayou. There were no shell-banks there, how- 
destruction ? ever; they were all covered with water. But 


He drew in his oars and rapidly waved his {the trees and the cane lifted themselves from 
arms toward the lighthouse below. De Ville-; beds of water. How dark it was! How the 
naret and two others he could see were regarding 3; wind moaned here among the tree-boughs! How 
him, yet the boat went on. Evidently they did ; black the woods when the lightning flashed! 
not understand. He could see gleams of fire now, shining 

Frantic with despair, he leaped overboard, to { through some half-closed shutters, in the set- 
swim to them. Perhaps they would throw him $ tlement beyond. If only he could reach land! 
a rope. His little pirogue floated off like a bub- But all was water. For the lake had backed up 
ble. That was nothing. M only he could reach } into the swamp and the bayou, and the houses 
them! stood dry only because they were lifted on 

Too late—too late! Through the foam and} piles; and the waves were beating loudly 
the spray, Bornito saw the boat suddenly shiver ; against these piles. 
and then disappear. A wild cry rang over the The rain poured down all this while, in 
water. torrents. Bornito looked forward. If only he 

When he rose again on the waves, there was; dared, how gladly he would pass on to his 
only a hulk to be seen, to which figures were } home. 
clinging. The water was breaking over them. ; At whose door should he enter? 

Clouds of spray were dashed up into the dark- } He had almost unconseiously stopped near a 
ened air. : boat. He was startled, on hearing a voice call: 

Around and around he swam, diving in and “Ts it thou. Leon?” 
out. SometKing floated near him, then sank—a{ Whose the voice was, he did not at the time 
pale still face, resting, one moment, pillowed on § know. But he found footing among the water- 
the black water. The strength of iron entered ; swept rushes, and tenderly bore Mary Gaillard, 
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in his arms, ashore. Her long hair had come ; the one thy mother killed, Leon—and laid here, 
uncoiled, and hung dripping over her white — here. He was beautiful—she also is beau- 
dress. Bornito pressed her instinctively to his { tiful,’’ continued the crone, suddenly kneeling 
heart, as if longing to give the warmth and life and laying her hand over the heart of the 
; 
3 


to her motionless form. motionless figure. ‘‘ But his heart was dead, 
‘She is dead;’’ he cried, in a voice of anguish. ; and hers beats. Go forth, Leon. Leave her 
“‘ Dead—I was too late.” } with Barbara and me. No, my son, have no 
‘* Who is dead ?”’ called the same voice, and a fear. I like not the shroud.’’ 
young girl, standing in the portico of the fisher- $ Bornito hesitated. 
hut before him, bent her head forward into the 
fulling rain. 
‘‘ Quick, Barbara, quick,’ he eried. ‘Go in, 
and get thy bed ready.” 


‘Is it not that there are those without who 
need thee?’ asked Mére Corbi, suddenly lifting 
her dark wrinkled face. 

The young fisherman started guiltily. 

‘‘Oh, Holy Virgin! What, then, hast thou,; Aye, those others, they were indeed forgotten, 
Leon?” so completely had his whole being been absorbed 

But Bornito did not wait to answer. Climb- ; in the rescue of Mary Gaillard. 
ing the ladder-like steps, and pushing past, he } “The boat was stranded on the sandbar,”’ 
entered the hut. he said, rapidly. ‘The others were clinging to 

There was no one within. A bright fire; the hull; but she—I found her—she had sunk 
burned on the clay hearth. to the seaweed. She is wounded. She must have 
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The young fisherman stepped forward, and } been struck. Mére Corbi, save her—and—”’ 
laid his dripping burden before the fire, on the 


‘‘ Silence,” cried the crone. “I have made 
rough floor. 


i 
promise. Go!’ She lifted her hand here, and, 

‘‘Haste, Barbara, haste,’ he cried. ‘Call} rapidly crossing herself, cried: ‘‘Santa Anna 
Mére Corbi. Ah, Dieu! There is blood—blood. ! protect thee.”’ 

See, she is wounded.” Bornito turned to leave #he room, but stopped 

And blood indeed there was, trickling over} at the doorway, for an instant, to look back. 
~~ white neck. The firelight played over the little dark cham: 

‘’Tis but a little wound—but a very little; ber; over the seine and the hanging hammock ; 
wound, Leon,” said Barbara, kneeling and over Barbara’s small bed in the corner, hung 
smoothing back the hair gently with her small } with its coarse mosquito-net ; over Barbara her- 
dark hands. ‘Dieu, but she is white.” self, the pretty face bending anxiously above the 

‘‘Eh! What is this we have here?’ cried} fair form that rested on the rough floor; and 
another voice. ‘Did I not say ‘Santa Anna} over Mére Corbi, touching the lines and wrinkles 
help those on the lake this night’ ?” of the withered countenance into strange shading 

Bornito looked up. of black and red. 

‘‘More work for me—more work for me,” § It was with this picture in his heart that 
muttered Metre Corbi, who, hearing voices, had ; Bornito went forth through the gloom and the 
hastened from the inner room. a wading from house to house, rousing the 

At this moment, a great gust of wind shook $ fishermen to go forth with him over the leaden 
the little hut, so that the floor trembled ro a “| water, to rescue the rest of the party. 
cloud of smoke was blown out from se 

5 


Fortunately, the wind, out upon the bosom of 
chimney. 


the lake, had lost much of its violence; the rain 
‘« Blessed Mary, it is the return,” cried the old} now fell lightly; boats could venture out in 
woman, lifting her wrinkled hand. ‘“ Yet once ; comparative safety. 


before, a night like this, and he was brought— [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY BRAINERD P. EMERY, 





My dear, please hold your head just so, 

Your red lips parted. Se much? No. 
Though posed and parted well fer kissing, 
You must not so, or I’ll be nutssing 


My picture, and upon my heart 

Will paint my crowning work of art, 
Instead of on: the canvas here : 
So close your rosy lips, my dear. 
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DororHea became conscious that she had; up; her terror yielded to a numbing passivity, 
swum beyond her strength, and that there was in which it seemed to her that she uttered these 
neither boat nor human creature within her } queries and watched her own peril as she might 
range of vision. 3 have done that of another. 

Voices came ringing across the water from the Suddenly, she heard a voice call, loud and 
other side of the jutting point which she had $ clear: 
rounded‘and far passed, and the laughing tones «Lie quite still; I shall reach you presently.” 
smote dismally and mockingly enough on her; Then she heard the rapid dip of oars; but 
ear, in this paralyzing sense of danger. they came from behind, and the quick sense of 

She turned toward the beach; an abrupt rise } safety left her so utterly without strength that 
of ground, covered with scrubby cedars, concealed ; she could not lift her head; her eyes closed— 
the bathing-houses and the people on the sand— } she floated slowly on, on. 
the white, white sand—which gleamed so far off: Nearer and nearer, the strokes sounded; then 
to her suddenly-tired eyes. She was as much ; the deep full baritone voice called cheerfully : 
alone, where mortal aid was concerned, as if the} It is all right now. 
low-lying shore had been the beach of some $ hand.” 
desert island in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 3 Dorothea Vernon glanced about ; the boat was 

She realized that, if she lost her presence of } quite close. She saw a gentleman leaning over 
mind, she must inevitably drown; yet this very ; the side, and knew that she tried to obey his 
necessity for controlling herself unstrung her; command. But the skiff danced wildly, and 
nerves like a sensation of actual fear. she, so far from being able to second his effort to 

The sea had been very calm all the morning; } aid her, felt herself growing fainter and fainter. 
but, within the last quarter of an hour, a breeze She realized that she was seized in a strong 
had sprung up, and the surf began to beat with ; grasp and lifted into the boat; then, for a little, 
a force which she had no strength to resist. } partial insensibility locked her faculties, during 
The waves buffeted and flung her about at will, ; which, though she could neither stir nor speak, 
and her effort to direct her course, so as to avoid she felt some woolen garment folded about her, 
their violence, only exhausted her the more. while her head was carefully raised and sup- 

She was an excellent swimmer, and versed in } ported; and then a strong whiff of ammonia 
all the art of husbanding her power. She } stung her senses into renewed action. 
ceased her fatiguing strokes, turned on her back, Presently, she could open her eyes and sit up; 
and allowed herself to float passively; but, in {a face she bad never seen was gazing into her 
a few instants, she perceived that the undertow sown; but, kindly and handsome as it looked, 
was bearing her swiftly outward. the returning ability to think and comprehend 

She resolutely checked the wild impulse to; the mixture ef the ridiculous which mingled 
shriek; with equal resolution, held her body } with the situation, now the danger was over, 
supine to the mercy of the water till she might ; made her almost wish he had left her to her fate. 
get back energy enough for resistance. The “You are better,” the young man said, a 
force of will required was terrible, exhausting { smile of relief crossing the anxiety depicted 
her more at first than physical fatigue had done; yon his features. 
but she succeeded. “Yes,’”’ she answered, though by scarcely 

There she lay—floating on, on—each wave more than a movement of her lips; for an odd 

3 








Just give me your 








carrying her further out; she, the while, staring 3 sickness had suddenly seized her. 
up at the turquoise-blue of the sky, which looked “Just drink this,” he said, holding to her 
so cruel and regardless, while the merry notes } mouth a little pocket-cup half filled with sherry. 
of mingled voices rang across the sunshine; and ; She drank the wine, and soon felt relieved and 
neither on earth nor in heaven did there seem ‘ strengthened. “Tll make you a place in the 
to be help or thought for her strait. stern,’ he continued. And, in another moment, 

What would the last moments be like? Was }she was half carried and placed comfortably 
she afraid to die? A score of questions started } against a pile of rugs and shawls. 
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‘‘ Thanks,” she said, remembering that she § ‘“‘No, I won’t—you are very good,’ she 
had not yet uttered a single expression of grati- answered, her growing agitation quieted by his 
tude; ‘“‘thank you so much!” manner. ‘I am quite strong now. There isa 

“But, if I let you drift out to sea, after all, ? path along the shore—”’ 
you will have slight cause to,’ he replied, ‘‘Let me propose something better. We will 
laughing a little. ‘‘I must attend to the craft} goin the boat round the point, and land there. 
now. Be quite easy: I'll soon take her in.’ $I know a short-cut that will bring you out at 

The boat had veered about; he swung it back ; the back of the bathing-houses, and so you can 
with a vigorous stroke, and began to pull rapidly 3} get in, dress comfortably, and nobody be the 
in to shore; but the distance was considerable, } wiser.” 
and the surf rendered the rowing hard enough He perceived that she was one of the rare 
to consume nearly a quarter of an hour. Doro-} human beings who dread the éclat of an 
thea drew the long ulster in which she was 3 adventure, and admired her therefor. Pres- 
wrapped close about her, leaning back against 3 ently they got into the boat again, and Max 
the rugs, and neither spoke till the keel grated § Hayward rowed swiftly to the landing he had 
on the sand. mentioned. Scarcely a word had been exchanged 

He helped her out, opened a camp-stool which ; between the pair; his delicate intuition warned 
had been lying at the bottom of the boat, and } him that this nervous sensitive-looking girl— 


made her sit down, saying: ; perhaps never more beautiful than now, in her 
‘s You must still rest a little.” ; pallor and dishabille—would thank him most for 
‘“‘T can’t attempt to thank you,” she answered, } leaving her in peace with her thoughts. 

shivering slightly. “I. know where I am,” she said, when he 


‘‘T wish you would try a few more drops of} helped her on shore; “it is only a walk of a few 
sherry, instead,’’ he rejoined. ‘And I’ve the } minutes.” 
ammonia here, if you feel at all faint.” 


*T am doctor,” he rejoined, as calmly as if 
“No, no; I don’t need either, I assure you,” 


he had been fifty, instead of twentyeight, “and 
she said, trying to smile. “I am quite right { you must permit me to decide. I shall just 
again.” ’ walk with you to the turn near the houses.” 
‘“‘T seem to have a regular pharmacopeia,” he} She did not dispute the quiet authority of his 
went on, to give her time to repose. ‘A friend $ tone, and they passed on, side by side, the 
asked me to bring some butterflies—so, as I had} ulster completely covering Dorothea, so that 
no chloroform, I took the ammonia. I rowed } she had not the consciousness of looking absurd ; 
over to Throg’s, to sketch, and staid all night. still, the situation came sufficiently near that 
The landlord wanted to send these rugs home by } to be annoying. 
me—so, you see, I was able to come out quite Five minutes, during which both kept silence, 
in the character of general utility.” $ brought them to the top of the little sandy 
Dorothea smiled, comprehending his motive } ascent, at the foot of which the back of the 
in this light talk, but preoccupied now by the } bath-houses stretched in an ugly row. 
thought of getting back to the swimming-beach Just then they heard voices, and Max said, 
and the bathing-houses. Glancing at her, he quickly, in response to an annoyed expression 
interpreted her trouble as if he had been clair- } on the young lady’s face: 
voyant. “There are people coming; I’m sure you'd 
‘‘T might have taken the boat to the beach,’’ 3} rather meet them alone, so I'll vanish.’ 
he said, ‘‘ but it was nearer to land here, and I And vanish he did, before she had even space 
was thinking of that.” to utter a grateful word, an omission which she 
“TI am very glad you did,” she replied; “I } recollected in. a second, with considerable 
should have disliked—” ; remorse; besides feeling ashamed that her dis- 
“TI know,” he rejoined, as she paused; “one like to having her adventure known had pre- 
does so hate to have a scene made over one, } vented her wishing him seen. Alone, on this 
and of course all the people of your acquaint-} path, anybody she encountered might suppose 
ance would, if you had appeared in my boat. ; that she had chosen the north beach for her 
But you must have swum a long way.” swimming-exercise, and was simply returning 
‘Not further, I think, than I have often } by the nearest route. 
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done. I can’t tell what came over me,” said In another instant, Dorothea recognized the 
Dorothea; ‘all of a sudden, I felt exhausted—’’ 3 voices as those of Arnot Lyle and his servant. 

‘Don’t think about it,” he broke in, as she; Mr. Lyle was reproving the servant in an 
again stopped. } exasperating fashion, in which nobody ever 
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ought to address an inferior, doomed to return ? 
respectful answers, and Arnot Lyle was Miss 
Vernon’s betrothed husband. 

The two men emerged from the nearest of the 
sheds, as Dorothea was descending the path. 
Mr. Lyle abruptly dismissed his domestic, having 
caught sight of the lady, and hurried forward 
to meet her. Meanwhile, Max Hayward had 
paused behind the friendly shelter of a sand- 
hill, for the pleasure of having another glance 
at the beautiful woman. 

‘Dorothea!’ exclaimed Mr. Lyle, an ex- 
tremely decorous and rigid-looking man of 
thirty, though at the same time rather hand- 
some, and even stylish. ‘Is it possible? I 
have been hunting you everywhere. I went 
to the cottage, and your mother said you were 
at the beach, but I could not find you—nobody 
had seen you for a couple of hours. Why—” 

He stopped short, and stared at her; in an 
effort to arrange the ulster, she had let it fall 
open, displaying her wet bathing-dress. 

«Pray don’t look so horrified,’ said she, 
quietly ; ‘1 have not been out for a promenade 
in this costume.” 

‘Really, dear Dorothea, you say and do the 
most eccentric things,’ he rejoined, with an 
insufferably patronizing air of patience. 

*¢So you have often told me lately,”’ she said. 
“Well, this morning, I went swimming by 
myself. I must beg you not to alarm mamma. 
I overtaxed my strength, and a gentleman 
kindly took me into his boat—he lent me this 
ulster.” 

‘“‘Great heavens!’" groaned Mr. Lyle. “A 
stranger! What predicaments you place your- 
self in, Dorothea.’’ 

‘At least I am not drowned,” said she, in 
the same quiet tone. 

‘*No, of course, there’s no talk of that; but the 
idea of swimming so far that you were obliged 
to let a stranger assist you, and—and lend you 
his ulster,’ concluded Mr. Lyle, as if that put 
the crowning point to her misdemeanor. 

From where he stood, Max Hayward could 
see koth their faces, and hear every word they 
spoke; yet he could not move, at the risk of 
being perceived the instant he deserted his 
opportune shelter, and that would be more 
anroying to the lady, he felt certain. 

Dorothea stood still, looking at her betrothed 
with an odd smile, as he fumed and fretted. 

“To swim till you were so tired you had to 
get into a stranger’s boat and accept an 








ulster—oh, Dorothea! Well, let that go. I 
wanted to tell you I have received a telegram 
calling me to New York.” 


‘You rather expected to,’ Dorothea said. 

“Yes. Well, I must start by the afternoon 
train,” he answered. ‘‘ Now, before I go, there 
are so many things for us to arrange—” 

“« My dress, the first,’ she interrupted. “If 
you do not object, I will goon to the bath- 
house, as I begin to feel a little chilly in these 
wet things.” 

The pair walked forward, and Max Hayward 
stood staring after them. ‘What a glorious 
creature!’? he thought. ‘So that is Miss 
Vernon, and engaged to Arnot Lyle! Ugh!— 
that stiff bundle of propriety, etiquette, and 
attempts at being English! Upon my word, 
I’m sorry for her—why, if she were of my mind 
at least, she'd have thought drowning a prefer- 
able fate to marrying that wooden image of a 
man !”’ 

He lighted a cigar and strolled away, and the 
engagement he had been animadverting upon 
reminded him of his own to his cousin, Laura 
Trent, who was almost as rigid and correct as 
Arnot Lyle, thought Max, but softened the ver- 
dict by adding: 

“No; that’s a shame, to compare her to him! 
She’s full of prejudice and bound down to 
routine, but at least she has a heart.’’ 

That engagement between the cousins had for 
years been the ardent desire of the mutual rela- 
tives, and during the previous winter it had 
come about. Max was fond of Laura Trent—not 
enthusiastic in regard to her; but then, as he 
told himself, marriage must be prose anyhow. 
Their union would settle a long-continued suit 
in regard to an estate; they were both rich, and 
the relations declared that such a consummation 
would make the happiness of the two families, 
gently hinting that it would insure Laura’s, too. 
So Max had proposed to her, and she had 
answered in decorous phrases, and the matter 
was settled. Of course, he was fond of her, and 
no doubt they would get on as happily as people 
in general. That he told himself also, more fre- 
quently perhaps than an expectant bridegroom 
ought, viewing the matter from a romantic side. 

Max’s reflections having drawn me into a 
statement of his affairs, I may as well, at this 
point, make clear everything in regard to 
Dorothea Vernon. 

She was nearly two-and-twenty, and, I think, 
an unusually clever woman, though with an 
odd distrust of her own powers and a certain 
humility arising therefrom, which one would 
scarcely have expected in a girl of her beauty 
and seemingly somewhat proud manner. She 
was an only child, and her parents, now quite 


3 elderly, adored her, though they had not much 
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more in common than there would be between a 
pair of quiet old doves that had, by accident, ; 
hatched out an eagle’s egg. They were both 
invalids, and rather -selfishly occupied by their 
ailments, as people insensibly grow to be, and 
were a good deal ruled—as was Dorothea herself 
—by a bustling managing half-sister of Mr. 
Vernon’s, who, being a childless widow with a 
large fortune, had plenty of leisure to devote to 
their concerns. 

lt was she who had directed Dorothea’s 
schooling; taken her to Europe for a year; 
presented her in society; and finally, during the 
past spring, in New York, brought about the 
engagement between her niece and Arnot Lyle. 
That gentleman had known Mrs. Merrick ever 
since his boyhood, and, though he firmly believed 
that no human being could ever influence his 
decisions, she frequently managed him as suc- 
cessfully as she did most of her friends and 
relations. 

It was time he married; Dorothea was hand- 
some, her property good; where could he find 
a more fitting mate? These considerations grad- 
ually grew on him, thanks to Mrs. Merrick’s 
counsel, and he fancied himself in love—prob- 
ably was as much so as his nature could admit. 

He offered himself, and Dorothea accepted 
him; partly because he seemed so much in earn- 
est she could not bear to give the pain of a 
refusal ; partly because her aunt—and therefore 
her parents—was urgent that she should; and a 
little because—since she liked no other man, 
and his stately attention was agreeable to her 
shyness—she concluded that she must be fond 
of him. 

But, during the months which had elapsed, 
Dorothea lived more, in many ways, than she had 3 
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happened that on each occasion he suddenly 
grew tender and admiring, and she warned 
herself that, since he loved her, it was her duty, 
instead of rebelling against his creed, to try 
and grow worthy of his high standard for 
women. 

Mr. Lyle started on his journey that evening, 
and, the next morning, Dorothea rose with an 
unwonted sense of freedom, though she would 
have been shocked had she let herself admit the 
fact. Up to the last moment, Lyle had lectured 
and laid down rules for her behavior, and gone 
back over the subject of her naughty conduct in 
swimming too far and having to be put ina 
stranger's beat and wrapped in his ulster. Mr. 
Lyle never could make an end of any matter, 
however trivial; he nagged rather than scolded, 
and, to my mind, a fiendish murderer would be 
a preferable companion to the man or woman 
who does that. 

Dorothea passed a quiet day; a letter came 
from her aunt, saying that she must still defer 
her visit, which had already been so much 
delayed: this, with a walk and a call from 
pretty Mrs. Anneston, interspersed with inter- 
vals of setting her mother’s crochet-work to 
rights and reading to her father, made up 
its tale of hours. : 

The next was spent in a very similar routine ; 
but, in the evening, she went to a dance at the 
hotel, under Mrs. Anneston’s chaperonage, 
which ‘she had promised to accept. 

She attracted a great deal of attention, as 
she always did; but she was not devoted to 
dencing, and, as a rule, young men, even while 
admiring, did not get on with her over-well in 
conversation. 

She was standing near old Mrs. Thomas, wait- 


done in all her previous life; and, in these last } ing for her chaperone to finish a frantic galop 
six weeks spent at Warneck, a quict watering-}in which Dorothea herself had declined several 
place on the New England coast, that new habit } partners, and had somehow fallen into a reverie 
of introspection and keen observation had rap- } so deep that she quite started when Mrs. Annes- 


idly increased. 
Soon after the beginning of their engagement, 
Lyle’s autocratic temper and quict obstinate per- 
sistency made themselves apparent, and, since 
he had come down to join them at Warneck, 
appeared in their full vigor. Mrs. Merrick was 
not there to adjust matters, and really sometimes 
Dorothea felt as if she were in the hands of a 
schoolmaster, instead of a lover. She had been 
very patient; it was like her to think that no 
doubt she was in the wrong, and merited her 
betrothed’s strictures on any and every subject ; 
but, of late, she had begun to question whether 
this engagement had been wise. Once or twice, 
she had been tempted to tell Lyle so, but it 


ton touched her arm and whispered gayly: 
‘“‘Come back to reality, enchanted princess. 1 
want to introduce one of my prime favorites.” 
Then she added, aloud: ‘‘ Miss Vernon, let me 
present my chief enemy—the most ungallant 
man in the world—Mr. Max Hayward.” 

Dorothea had started a little at being so 
suddenly addressed. She looked up, and, in 
the gentleman bowing before her, recognized 
the stranger to whom she owed, perhaps, her 
life. 

“Tt is fearfully embarrassing, Miss Vernon, 
to have one’s character taken away in this 
fashion,’ said Max, not looking at all embar- 
rassed. 
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‘Nonsense !’’ cried Mrs. Amneston. *‘ You'd 
be very thankful to lose your character. Any- 
way, you needn’t mind—Miss Vernon will like 
you all the better for the qualities 1 condemn. 
Dorothea, he'll not bore you to dance, because 
he hates it from sheer laziness. Oh, here comes 
my partner. I'll find you in the tea-room, 
presently.” 

Away she floated, on the arm of her cavalier, 
and left the two young people standing alone, 
a little outside the crowd, near an open window 
which looked on the sea. 

‘Would you really rather not dance?’ Max 
asked. 

‘Much rather,’ she replied, simply. ‘But 
you mustn’t lose your waltz; for, of course, 
Mrs. Anneston was only jesting.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed; I seldom dance,’ he said, 
wondering the while what that odd far-off look 
in her eyes meant. He had never seen such 


$ know each other. A year of ordinary meeting 
in society could not have given them such oppor- 
tunity for forming a real acquaintance—that is, 
one which included a thorough comprehension 
of each other’s taste and character. 

Mr. Lyle’s business detained him longer than 
he supposed it would, and, after that, the illness 
sof his sister called him to Newport; so that, 
3 altogether, six weeks elapsed before Dorothea 

received a letter announcing that he might be 
expected in a couple of days. 
> The news came on aTuesday. Toward sunset, 
Mrs. Anneston strolled in, accompanied by Max. 
‘Dorothea!’ she cried. ‘‘ Now that our trip 
on donkeys to Broom Corner is fixed for to-mor- 
row—I can’t put it off, even for Mr. Lyle.’’ 
‘Very well,’’ Dorothea said, quite collected ; 
‘you know Mr. Lyle does not care much for 
such expeditions.” 
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; ‘The next day, the donkey-expedition came off 


an expression in any woman’s eyes, and |.is } with great suecess—as Mrs, Anneston’s projects 
next thought was: ‘She looks as if her soul ¢ always did—undignified as the mode of locomo- 
had refused to come here with her, and she were { tion was. The decree had gone forth that every- 
hunting for it.” ‘ body under fortyfive, male or female, must ride 

Then he recollected that he was behaving like {a donkey to the place where the picnic-luncheon 
an idiot and began to talk polished nothings, as }‘was arranged; those over that age were at lib- 
any man would have done under the circum- erty to go in the carriages which the hostess 


stances, though he possessed the rare faculty ; supplied. Asa matter of course, unless hindered 


of rendering even banality agreeable. ; by utter physical inability, most people—espe- 
And Dorothea came down out of her vague } cially the men—chose the donkeys. 
reverie and behaved as a properly -regulated If Dorothea had stopped to think, she might 
young lady should, in a ball-room; and, after ; have wondered what ailed her during the gayety 
all, they danced and enjoyed themselves as any } of that day. She was like an escaped prisoner 
other youthful pair would have done. } who knew he must be recaptured on the follow- 
Max called, the next morning, and Dorothea ; ing morning, but meant to enjoy these last hours 
managed te express her thanks, and to do it in of liberty to the full. 
a fashion with which she felt tolerably satisfied,; Be you sure, she admitted nothing of this sort 
before her father and mother appeared. Just as} to herself. If she had caught the most distant 
Max was ready to leave, Mrs. Anneston rushed } hint of the true state of her mind, she would 
in—as usual, in frantic haste, and crying: have gone straight home, in spite of everybody, 
“Oh, Dorothea, we are going to Fog Hill, for } and sat, metaphorically, in sackcloth and ashes, 
a picnic—just a little lot of my special friends. until the arrival of the next day and her future 
Do hurry! Oh, is that you, Sir Max? Well, } husband should enable her to offer ample con- 
I have sent three different people in search of} fession. 
you: so now resign yourself, for you are caught; But, if she had been so minded, she would 
and can’t escape.” 
That impromptu expedition—the most delight-; joyous luncheon, while Dorothea was eating 
ful, Max thought, that he hed ever taken part } cold chicken and drinking claret-cup— Max 
in, or ever could—proved the beginning of } Hayward seated beside her, their backs against 
several entire weeks of intimate intercourse} the same pine-tree, and they in consequence 
between him and Dorothea. They had insensibly } brought so close together that their elbows 
grown great friends; and, beside the fact of the ; touched: while Dorothea’s laugh was ringing 
somewhat romantic manner in which their} out with that new joyousness which it had 
acquaintance had begun, her knowledge that, } caught during the past weeks—the whole group 
like herself, he was engaged, rendered Dorothea ; was roused by the rattle of wheels. 
perfectly’ at ease. So she was not startled to; ‘It must be old Mrs, Wallsford!’’ exclaimed 
perceive how thoroughly they had learned to; Mrs. Anneston. ‘The poorsoul was so bad with 


not have needed to wait. In the middle of the. 
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SO VERY SUITABLE. 





the gout—she calls it neuralgia—that she declined 
coming. But I suppose at the last moment she 
could not resist the thought of all the eatables.”’ 

And, while people were trying to suppress their 
laughter, round the base of the hill appeared 
Arnot Lyle, almost #s gloomy and forbidding as 
the skeleton-knight of the legend, who came to 
trouble the peace of a false young woman in 
the olden time. 

“You blessed creature—I am so glad to see 3 
you!’’ cried Mrs. Anneston, rushing forward to 
meet him, and shaking his hands with unfash- 
ionable fervor. She was equal to the occasion ; 
Dorothea and Max should have time to recover 
from the shock. As for herself, she enjoyed 3 
tormenting her sworn foe, and kept him full } 
five minutes, interrupting his explanation that, 
having arrived unexpectedly, he had ventured 
to follow them, before he could finish a single 
sentence 

“Of course; I'd never have forgiven you!” 
cried the widow, and, when he tried to get past, 
she detained him, and he was forced to undergo } 
the gauntlet of several introductions, besides ; 
being obliged to greet people he knew, before 
he could reach Dorothea. 

Neither she nor Max had Stirred; at first, she } 
was too much startled to do so, and Max had no } 
inclination. When Mr. Lyle at length succeeded ; 
in approaching her, she rose, held out her hand, ; 
and welcomed him pleasantly, without confu- 
sion. 

‘‘T am so sorry I was away,” she observed; 
‘*but you said to-morrow. After all, you are 
the gainer, Mr. Lyle. This is the last of our 
pleasant expeditions, for almost everybody 
leaves shortly.” 


3 
; 
3 
‘“‘T was very much surprised,’ began 








Lyle, then changed his phrase: “I thought I 
might venture to come—” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed!’ interrupted Mrs. Anneston, 
coming up opportunely; ‘if you had dared to 
slight my feast! You know Mr. Hayward, I 
think—oh, to be sure.”’ 

“‘T have met Mr. Hayward,’’ said Lyle, stiffly, 
as he bowed like a man who had only one joint 
in his body. 

‘T am very glad to renew our acquaintance, 
Mr. Lyle,” said Max, easy and tranquil, and 
then the two shook hands. 

But, try as people might, the gayety of the 
party was gone, and Mrs. Anneston gave the 
signal for return a full hour before she had 
intended. 

Dorothea perceived that she was in disgrace— 
sorry at her lover’s displeasure, but unable to} 
feel that she had done wrong. She submitted ; 





to driving back with him, as seemed a natural 
enough thing for her to do, but she was not 
prepared for the storm which burst upon her 
as soon as the carriage had started. 

Still, she bore patiently his irate strictures 
against the impropriety of the donkey-expedi- 
tion—bore a great many other hard speeches, 
besides; but her submission only rendered Mr. 
Lyle more imperious. Then she began, not to 
defend herself, but to express her opinion. 

‘I cannot allow you,’ she said, ‘to call any 
action of mine improper—and I will not.” 

‘* What do you call your conduct during these. 
weeks?’ cried he, growing livid in his effort 
to restrain his anger. -‘Do you know why I 
hurried back—”’ 

‘‘T was not aware that you had hurried,” 
interrupted Dorothea, not meaning to be sar- 
castic, but just stating a fact. 

‘* How could I help it?’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
everybody is talking about you and that dandy 
of a Max Hayward!’’ 

‘*Nobody has talked of us,’’ said Dorothea, 
‘“‘and Mr. Hayward is a clever accomplished 
man.” 

‘Not talking of you?’’ retorted Lyle. 
‘Why, Miss Trent is at Newport—she has been 
written to. She sent for me because she was: 
so shocked and indignant at the report of your 
intimacy.” 

‘“‘Precisely because we were both engaged, 
and to people who so greatly admired each 
other, I felt that we might be on the most 
friendly terms,” Dorothea said, still eager to 
clear up any misunderstanding. 

But, the more she seemed in his eyes to try to 
palliate her conduct, the more arrogant he waxed, 
and, by the time they reached the cottage, he 
had gone so far that Dorothea’s spirit was fully 
roused. That once done, she was not easily sub- 
dued. : 

“IT have borne enough,’’ she said; ‘‘Mr. 
Lyle, you have never been satisfied with me; 
you have at last shown plainly that I can never 
content you—it will be better that our engage- 
ment should end.” 

Of course, like any man of that temperament, 
the moment he was thus met, Mr. Lyle realized 
what he was losing, and could not endure the 
thought. 

But Dorothea held firm, and, beyond certain 
conditions, no influence or argument could per- 
suade her. 

‘¢T will take three months to decide,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘and Mr. Lyle shall have the same 
privilege.’ She saw him grow rigid at the 
word, but merely repeated: ‘‘The same privilege. 
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If, at the end of that time, I feel that I can con- } Do you know, his cousin has broken off her 
sent to a continuance of our engagement, I will ; engagement with him. You remember her— 
let him know: till then, I insist on being left in § that Laura Trent we saw at Newport.’ 
peace.” During an intermission, there was a movement 

An opportune and pressing invitation reached {in the crowd, and Dorothea found Max beside 
her the next day, to visit a dear friend at Lenox; { her, holding out his hand. 
and she set out at once, easy in regard to her ‘“‘T heard what that woman said,” he half 
parents, because Aunt Merrick proposed to} whispered, ‘and it is quite true. You needn't 
remain until the season ended. condole with me, though.” 

In spite of all that she had to trouble her, There was no opportunity for conversation ; 
Dorothea spent two pleasant months with her} but he asked permission to call, the next day. 
old schoolmate; but time only confirmed the } However, the pair met before the hour for visits; 
resolution which had been forming in her mind ; each had taken a fancy to go to the village post- 
when she left Warneck. She could not marry } office, to inquire for letters. 
bir. Lyle, and she was only waiting for the } ‘“‘T'll get yours, if there are any,’ Max said, 
expiration of the term she had herself set, in} after they had exchanged greeting. Dorothea 
order to write and tell him so. There had } waited in the doorway till he came out. ‘Three 
been no correspondence between them—she had ! for your share,” said he, “and two for me. 
insisted on that—and she only heard of his : Oh, let’s go down that pretty path—I see a seat. 
whereabout or doing from bits of information ; We can read there in peace. I’m always im- 
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given by her aunt, in that worthy lady’s epistles } 
of mingled adjuration and reproof. : 

A short time before she was to leave Lenox, } 
however, she did receive a letter from Mr. Lyle, 
in which, after much circumlocution, he said: 


‘** You have convinced me that I was mistaken 
in supposing I could make your happiness, and } 
I accept your verdict.” ‘ 


Dorothea did not, in the least, mind this; 
species of jilting; and, though the last weeks } 
had taught her that she probably could not be } 
a very happy woman, at least a solitary life, in } 
which she might at will indulge the retrospect } 
of that little summer-episode, whose importance } 
she had learned fully to realize, was far prefer- ; 
able to becoming the wife of Arnot Lyle. ; 

And only the next evening, at an amateur: | 
theatrical representation, she saw Max Hayward. 
Ile was seated in the opposite aisle; but, though 
quite near, could not get close to her. Just : 
behind her, sat two ladies, one of whom said to? 
the other: 

‘«There’s Max Hayward. When did he come? 
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NO 


: letters was directed in Mr. Lyle’s hand. 


\ his approaching marriage. 


patient about letters—I’ve already looked at one 
of mine.” 
If Dorothea had glanced at him, she would 


‘ have seen an odd smile on his face; but she 


was preoccupied by noticing that one of her 
Why 


‘should he write? 


She soon found out: it was to inform her of 
She glanced up at 
Max, as she finished reading: he was still look- 
ing at her, with that peculiar smile. 


“Did you know— Had you heard—’ she 


> began, and stopped. 


‘“‘T fancy I understand,” said he. ‘‘My cousin 
Laura is engaged to Mr. Lyle. No two persons 
were ever better matched, and—and I hope you 
congratulate them as heartily as I do.” 

The pair sat there, in the quiet garden, for 
a long while; and, as they rose to go, the world 
in that time having grown wondrously bright to 
their eyes, Max said laughingly: 

“After all, we were both jilied—you can’t 
deny that—so I suppose everybody will admit 


- our right to console each other.’ 
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BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 





Warr not till the leaves are scattered 
Ere you seek the woodland’s gloom ; 
Wait not till the rose is shattered 
Ere you gather its perfume. 


Wait not till the house is emptied 
Ere you call and knock for peace ; 

Wait not till the heart’s exempted 
From its cares, and welcomes cease. 


wren err 


Speak your word of loving kindness 
Ere the ears are shut and barred : 

Look with love before death’s blindness 
Hath that glance of duty marred. 


Do all deeds humane and tender, 
Now some darkened life to cheer ; 

Flowers but mock the tardy sender 
When, too late, laid on the bier. 








JESSIE’S LESSON. 
BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


Tue little maid in the kitchen heard Mr./ ‘But, Tom, the little darling might be taken 
Carleton come in, and ran up to ring the sup- { sick, or something, and then 1 should never get 
per-bell before Tom could even get his overcoat } over it.” 
off. At the same moment, Mrs. Jessie tripped “‘Nonsense, Jessie! Come, do go with me, 
downstairs from the nursery. just this once.”’ 

When Tom and Jessie were married, not quite ‘*No, indeed, Tom, I can’t think of it. Don't 
two years ago, she was the prettiest girl in her ask me.”’ 
set. But she did not look very pretty just now. { Tom sighed. ‘Well, I’m sorry, Jess. It’s a 
Her golden hair was all bunched up and tucked { disappointment to me, besides the three dollars 
carelessly back with a comb, her wrapper was { wasted for tickets.”’ 
unbelted, she wore no collar, and her small ‘But you can go, I’m sure, Tom.” 
slippers were not at all tidy. “No, [ll stay with vou, and we'll have some 

If there was anything Tom Carleton couldn’t { home-music. We used to have nice times, with 
bear, it was an untidy woman. A shade passed the violin and piano. You never play for me 
over his handsome face, as he looked at Jessie ; nowadays, and I shall enjoy hearing you.”’ 
and remembered how trim and neat she had 3 Jessie hesitated, colored, and said: “ But, 
always been until the baby came. 3Tom, dear, I shall have to stay upstairs with 

But the shadow vanished as quickly as it} Willie. I never trust him to Sarah, evenings.” 
appeared, and he greeted her with his usual; Tom’s face clouded again. ‘Oh, well, then,” 
smile and a half-careless half-affectionate > said he, “I don’t see why I shouldn’t go out 

“Hallo, Jess! Busy to-day?” Sand enjoy the evening as well as I can.’ 


“ Yes,”’ answered Jessie. ‘Hush, Tom, don’t ; “Certainly, Tom, I want you to go,’’ said 
speak so loud; you’ll wake baby.” ; Jessie. But, as Tom went out and she ascended 
“Oh, bother the baby! He’s always asleep : the stairs, she was conscious of feeling lonely, 
or just going, so a fellow never dares more than ; and wishing she had gone, after all. 
whisper. I’m glad supper is ready; I’m as{ As for Tom, he went off, feeling half angry. 


hungry as a hunter.” “Of course, it is all right to be a devoted 
Jessie led the way into the cozy little dining- } mother,” he thought; ‘but I wish the mother 
room, and they sat down at the neat table. ; had not quite so entirely displaced the wife. 
“As she handed him his cup of fragrant coffee, $I suppose it will be better when Willie gets 
Tom said : 3 bigger ; but it’s confoundedly hard on a lonesome 
‘«T’ve got a treat for you, Jessie.” fellow now. Hallo, Joe! Excuse me.’’ 
‘‘Have you? What is it?’ asked Jessie. He hadn’t noticed anyone coming, until he 
Tom drew two squares of pink pasteboard ; almost ran over his brother-in-law, Joe White. 
from his pocket, and showed them to her. “Oh, no harm done,” said Joe, laughingly. 
“What are they, Tom? Concert-tickets?"; «I was coming up for you and Jess, to go to the 
The Kellogg concert? Oh, Tom, you know I} Kellogg concert with us. Cousin Kate Wilder 
can’t go!” ;is at our house, and we'll all go together.” 
Tom’s bright face fell at once. ‘“‘Is Kate here?” said Tom. “Well, it’s no 
‘I don’t see what’s to hinder you, Jessie. begs to go for Jessie. I’ve got two tickets, and 
meant to give you a pleasant surprise. You } I’ve just been trying to persuade her to go; but 
used to like music so much.” she won’t leave the baby.” 
“Oh, yes, I am fond of music. But I can’t; ‘Why? Is he sick?” 
leave the baby, Tom.” “‘Oh, no; he’s well enough. But she thinks 
Tom frowned, and felt like saying a bad { nobody save herself good enough to wait on that 
word. But the baby was half his, so he kept it ; wonderful child.” 
back, and only answered : « . Well, ’'m sorry. Lil had quite set her heart 
“Jessie, don’t you think Sarah could rock { on a family-party, to-night. But I know Jess: 
that blessed infant for two or three hours, as {if she won’t, she won’t. You can go, though ; 
well as you could—for once, at least ?”’ ; so come along.” 
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They hurried over to Joe’s, where Lil—Tom's} ‘No danger,” returned Jessie. Then she 
sister—and Cousin Kate were waiting, already ; gave the invitation Tom had suggested, and 
dressed. Of course, as Tom had two tickets, ; Kate consented to pass a week with them. 
it wasn’t worth while to let Joe get one for; Jessie would not ask her to stay to dinner 
Kate; so it fell out that Tom escorted his pretty § that day. But, after she was gone, ashamed of 
cousin to the concert. And if. in the flash of} the old wrapper and untidy hair with which 
her sparkling black eyes and brilliant wit, he} her visitor had caught her—she had not yet 
forgot for a moment to think of Jessie, sitting } dressed as Tom asked her to—and fretted with 
with the baby at home, there was no one to} an uneasiness which she would not own to her- 
blame except Jessie herself for leaving her right- self, Jessie sut down in the parlor and took a 
ful place to be filled by another. } good ery. . 

Jessie was in bed when Tom got home, and he} It chanced that dear old Aunt Hannah Boltow 
would not disturb her. But, at breakfast, next ' dropped in, just then, and found Jessie crying. 
morning, he told her that Cousin Kate had come, g And, in a few minutes, Aunt Hannah had coaxed 
and they had all gone to hear Kellogg together, } her to tell the cause. 
trom Joe’s house. 3 Well, my dear,” said Aunt Hannah, gently, 

‘*‘As you are so busy,” he said, ‘‘she has con- 3 ‘‘thee mustn’t be vexed,’ she was a Friend, and 
sented to waive ceremony and come over with used Quaker language, “if I tell thee, I think 
ldl, to call, to-day. And we must invite her to {thee is to blame, thyself. It is good to take 
spend part of her visit with us, Jessie,” he care of thy baby, but thee shouldn’t let him 
continued. ‘If you can’t spare time to enter-} make thee forget his father.” 
tain her, why, I will, and we'll make it al “Oh, aunty, I haven’t forgotten Tom!” 
pleasant as we can.” sobbed Jessie. 

“‘ Ye-es,”’ answered Jessie, not quite fancying “Well, dear, Pll only drop thee a word of 
the idea of that gay dashing girl for a visitor, } counsel. Catharine Wilder is a coquette, and 
just now, when she had so much care. Tom was a favorite of hers once. If I were 

«You can invite her when she comes to call,’ thee, I would try to be as attractive as she; 
suid Tom. ‘And, Jess, dear, do please fix up} and, trust me, Tom will not be in any danger 
a little—won’t you? I like my wife to look ; then.” : 
nice, you know.” 3 «No, he shall not be!’ cried Jessie. “I 

‘Well!’ returned Jessie, slowly. But she $ have been to blame, aunty; I see it now. But 
colored at his words, and felt uneasy as she 3 I'll be so no longer; I have had my lesson.” 
went up to the baby, thinking that, as Miss} “We all of us must have our lessons. Only 
Kate was Tom’s own cousin, she could not very ; let us profit by them,”’ said Aunt Hannah, very 
well help inviting her there, yet wishing she } gently. 
need not do it. When she was gone, Jessie ran up to the 

‘““Why can’t folks stay at home, as I do?” } nursery, with a flushed face, and took Willie up 
she reflected. But, as Miss Kate had neither; from his nap. 
husband nor baby to keep her at home, it was } “No, she shall not have my husband’s 
hardly to be expected that she would refuse to} heart!” said the poor child, firmly. “I 
go where any amusement offered itself. ;know her for the very worst of flirts. Who 

In the course of the day, Miss Wilder called— 3 can tell what she may take a fancy to do now? 
pretty, charmingly dressed, chatty, and enter-; And I was giving her a chance to work her 
taining—laughing at Jessie for settling down to 3 spells over him. But [ll doit no more. And 
be an old woman so soon. From her, Jessie} now, Mr. Baby, you must be very good, for 
learned that Tom had been her escort to the 3 you'll have to divide your empire with papa, 
concert, and that he had invited her to take a after this.”’ 
ride, that afternoon. When Tom came home to supper, after 

“I told him he ought to take you,’ said; his ride with his cousin, it was the old Jessie, 
Miss Kate, ‘“‘ but he said you wouldn’t go.” with nicely-crimped hair and faultless dress, 

Somehow Jessie’s usual ‘I can’t leave the} who met him in the hall. He had not seen 
baby”? stopped on her tongue, and she only; her so for months past, and his face kindled 
said: ‘‘I couldn't, to-day. Some other time, I 3 at once. 
will.” 3 “Why, Jess,” he cried, ‘“‘ have we company ?” 

‘‘ Well, you mustn’t give me too good a chance, ‘‘T have—the best of company, my husband,” 
or I shall cut you out yet,” said Kate, jest-: answered Jessie, slipping her hand through his 
ingly. 3 arm. 
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««But—are you going out, then?’ asked Tom,; ‘‘Now, Joe, hold your tongue!” Lil inter- 
looking down on her, with a new interest. rupted. And Tom looked somewhat anxious 
“Yes, I thought, if you liked, we might run 3 lest Jessie should feel annoyance at the unmerci- 
round to Joe’s, for an hour, this evening.” ful raillery. 
“‘ But—the baby?” doubtingly. ; But the little woman was a very sensible little 
‘Will be left to Sarah’s care a little more} woman at bottom, and she meant to profit by 
than he has been,”’ said Jessie, firmly, yet blush- ; dear old Aunt Hannah’s advice in every way 
ing crimson. ¢ possible. So far from being vexed or hurt, she 
‘¢ Hallelujah !”’ cried Tom, catching her close laughed merrily, and said, with the prettiest 
to him. ‘Jessie, darling, I’m the happiest § possible air of humility: 
fellow in town, just now.” “You needn’t scold your husband, Lil: I de- 
‘Then I'll take good care to keep you so,” { serve to be teazed. I’m no fonder of owning 
returned Jessie, blushing again. 3 my faults than other people; but you've all seen 
The pair were received with great rejoicing ; this one so clearly, that I may as well be frank. 
by Lil and her husband, though that provoking ; You needn’t be afraid I shall ever again put 
fellow could not help teazing Jessie a little. baby before Tom. Baby is the prince-royal, but 
‘‘However did you make up your mind to 3 Tom is king.” 
leave that baby?” he asked. ‘Don’t you feel} Kate Wilder appeared, just in time to catch 
anxious about him? Are you sure you can trust } the last words. A glance at Tom’s happy face 
Sarah? Why, it was only this morning that showed her that no wile would be of any avail: 
I was reading the most dreadful account of the } Jessie’s lesson had taught the young wife how 
way a nurse-girl treated a small—”’ }to win her husband back. 
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SUMETHING MISSED. 


BY NORMAN GREY. 


Ar break of day, when nature seems The daisies, nestled in the grass, 

To woo me from my morning-dreams, Smile at my tears. Alas! alas! 
I take my way by hawthorn-hedge Too well they know I'll keep love's tryst 
Or stroll along the water’s-edge. With them, though all the world be missed. 


I know my heart should be full light I wander by the water’s-edge, 
Surrounded by all things so bright ; Below the beauteous hawthorn-hedge, 
But, as by wind my cheek is kissed, And, as I look far out to sea, 
A longing comes for what I’ve missed. A longing wild comes over me. 


I listen as the brown thrush sings, I wonder if, beneath those waves 

No thrill of joy her music brings: Should I find, ah! an early grave— 
Her sweetest notes, alas! are gone— If, when death’s lips my cheek had kissed, 
*T'were better had I missed the song. There’d be in heaven what here I’ve missed. 


The flowers, too, along the way, Are other hearts so sad, to-day, 
Are bright and fresh, and seem to say: Weary in traveling life’s lone way? 
“Oh, for the days you stooped to kiss If so, my prayer for them is this: 
Each as you passed—they’ve something missed !”” God give them what on earth they’ve missed. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BY FRED. C. CROCKER. 


To my vision comes a valley, Far below me, onward tending, 
Rank with flowers wild and sweet, Comes a restless din and roar, 
Where a brooklet, loth to dally, From the countless footsteps wending, 
Beut the rushes near my feet. Likened to a sea-swept shore. 


Where the trees, with blossoms laden, In our cities, tofling mortals, 
Mantled white the ground beneath, *Mid the ever-standing walls, 

All was peaceful, fair—an Aidenn— Enter daily through their portals— 
Fit to banish thoughts of death. . Here, a blossom never falls, 








THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1886, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 79. 


XXVIII. PLANNING THE RESCUE. enormous revenue, was always grasping for 
MEANWHILE, her trial and condemnation had} more. It was this love of money on which 
been viewed with different feelings, by differ- 3 Charles relied, to effect his purpose. To ransom 
ent persons, even among the French party.’ prisoners was the universal practice in that 
Those who, like the bigoted Archbishop of; age, and many a gallant knight, like Cobham, 
Rheims, regarded her as under demoniacal ; had made his fortune in this way; nor was it 
influence, and who had therefore - always ; considered disreputable. To have attempted to 
opposed her being employed, welcomed it as a; bribe Beaufort, however, in any ordinary man- 
fortunate deliverance from a Christian king. } ner, would have been impossible; for, avaricious 
Others, like the grizzled old captain who had 3 as he was, he was still patriotic, still a man of 
been present at her first appearance at court, ; honor, as honor was understood in his age. 
viewed her military success with jealousy, as; But the acceptance of ransom for a prisoner— 
interfering with their own prerogatives. A{and Jeanne was a prisoner of war, after all— 
large number, on the other hand, bishops and; he would not, perhaps, consider derogatory to 
noblemen, considered that the king owed much $him, either as a man of birth or even as a 
to her, and that no effort should be spared to 3 Christian prelate. Only the negotiation, as the 
obtain her release. The great body of the; king knew, must be carried on secretly. 
people, meantime, were her enthusiastic parti- Among those who had been most prominent in 
sans, and clamored for an expedition against } urging an expedition against Rouen, had been 
Rouen, in order to recapture her. young Armoise. He had already spent largely 
Personally, Charles was acutely sensible of of his means on the courtiers, and taxed his 
the service she had rendered, and was as} influence to the utmost, to reach the ear of the 
desirous as anyone to rescue her; but he was} king. For this purpose he had recently left the 
surrounded with difficulty, such as can hardly } camp, and come up to court with his attendant 
be understood without some explanation. Par- } men-at-arms, a goodly company, all stout soldiers 
ties were so divided, and were so bitter against and true. He had never, however, been able to 
each other, that he dared not openly offend any } gain the presence of Charles, and was now almost 
one of them. To do so might even endanger his ;in despair, when, one day, his majesty unex- 
throne. But, nevertheless, as a man, as well as pectedly sent for him. 
a king, he felt he must save Jeanne, if possi- lt was a private messenger that brought the 
ble. In this emergency, he resorted to secret ; Summons, not an ordinary court-official. 
diplomacy. Armoise hastened at once to the palace. He 
3 





The English in France, at first, had been ; was there ushered, with great caution, into the 
under the sole leadership of the Duke of Bed- cabinet of the king. It was early morning, and 
ford. But, when the tide turned against them 3 very few persons were astir. He saw, from this, 
after the fall of Orleans, the duke was com- that something very serious was on foot, involv- 
pelled, though unwillingly, to summon Cardinal $ ing especial secrecy. 

Beaufort to his aid: and that wily prelate very Charles looked up, when the young knight 
soon practically supplanted Bedford in the} entered, and, dismissing the attendant with a 
control of French affairs, as he had already } motion of the hand, said to Armoise: 

supplanted the Duke of Gloucester in England.} ‘See, first, that the door is fastened. Lift 


5 


Of all the statesmen of his day, outside of} the arras. Yes, no one is behind it, the door is 
Italy, Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, ; not ajar. Alas, that a Christian king should 
was perhaps the most astute. His principal} be so surrounded by spies of different factions, 
defect was his vast avarice. He was the greatest } that he has to resort to this precaution.’”’ He 
pluralist of his age, and, though in receipt of < wiped his brow, as he spoke, for great drops of 
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“Now, young sir, {ing nfore to be done; but, should it fail, then 


before we proceed further, swear, on your { you are to go to Rouen as my envoy. Do you 
knees, that what is said at this interview shall ; think you can manage a secret mission of this 


never be revealed.” 


$ 
3 


kind, at the risk of being perhaps hung as a 


When Arinoise had duly taken the oath, and 3 spy?” 
stood again respectfully hefore his sovereign, ; 


the latter resumed. 

‘*T have heard,” he said, ‘‘of the interest you 
take in my faithful servant, Jeanne d’Arc, as 
they call her, though she should be called 
Jeanne de Lys, for it is by that name I have 
ennobled her and her family. I have sent for 
you especially on account of this interest you 
take in her. There were once, if I have not 
been misinformed, some love-passages even, 
between you and her.” 

‘«There were, my liege.” 

“And they came to nothing, as was very 
proper under the then circumstances, because 
she was peasant-born, and you were noble, your 
family utterly refusing to listen to any proposal 
of betrothal between you and her.” 

‘Tt was so, my liege.” 

‘“‘And it was after this, that the voices which 
she had heard, and the visions which she had 
seen, became more frequent, so that she thought 
finally that she was chosen of God,’”’ and here 
the king devoutly crossed himself, “to redeem 
this poor distracted realm.” 

“‘T have been told that, my lord king, by 
herself. No doubt .it was true. She, at least, 
believed she heard such voices.” 

The king hesitated a moment, as if slightly 
embarrassed. Then he looked up suddenly and 
said : 

‘Do you still love her? Would you be willing 
to wed her, if she were free? She is noble now, 
and a fit mate for you or anyone.” 

‘“My liege, I have never ceased to love her. 
Now, I worship her as a saint. If she were free, 
and would condescend to my poor estate, I 
would marry her to-morrow—yes, to-day, at a 
minute’s notice.” 

“Good. But are you willing to risk your life 
in an effort to free her? But I need not ask 
that,’ he added, observing the flush that rose to 
the face of Armoise. ‘You area knight, and a 
Frenchman, and such never fear death.” 

“T am ready to lay down my life for her,” 
cried the youth. ‘Oh! my liege, only show me 
the way.” 

“It is this. Though, first, I must tell you 
that an expedition has been arranged, to start 
secretly, under the command of Count Saint- 
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‘«Try me, my liege.’ 

“The Cardinal Beaufort, sometimes called 
Winchester from his principal bishopric, is now, 
as is well known, the real ruler among the 
English here in France, my lord duke of 
Bedford playing but a secondary part. You 
must gain secret access to the cardinal. He 
is crafty and ambitious, but not naturally cruel, 
I am advised; and he would be quite willing to 
have Jeanne escape, if it jeopardized neither his 
personal popularity nor what he thinks the inter- 
est of his lord king demands, the young usurper 
Henry. He is also avaricious beyond most 
nobles or even prelates, and, for my part,’ and 
the monarch laughed cynically, ‘“‘I find them 
all more or less so, the fathers of the church 
especially. He will not, therefore, be opposed 
to receiving a large ransom, provided it can 
be paid surreptitiously. But he thinks it 
necessary that the girl should die. Warwick 
and the other young nobles, as well as the mob, 
clamor for her blood. They say that, so long 
as she lives, she will fire the hearts of the 
peasantry, and that the war will be but a 
repetition of the raising the siege of Orleans. 
Would it could be so! Would she were free, z 
and at the head of my troops, with the oriflamme 
blazing in the van.” The eyes of the king 
kindled, as he spoke, and he looked, for once, 
the hero. ‘But alas, that is impossible. They 
have her in their toils. They have contrived 
that she should be condemned as a sorceress, 
and a fouler libel never was, and so have fancied 
they have destroyed her influence. Even in my 
own court here, I find prelates who talk that 
way. Would you believe it?’ He paused, as 
if his anger choked him, and again wiped his 
clammy brow. 

“‘ My liege,” the young man replied, eagerly, 
‘¢she is no sorceress. Never was one purer. A 
sorceress? Sire, she is a saint.” 

‘*No, she is no sorceress,” said the king, with 
much agitation. ‘ But knowing that she is not 
one will not free her. Now,” and he composed 
himself and went on more quietly, ‘there is but 
one resource left. I have written a letter, an 
autograph letter, not even trusting my secretary, 
for this negotiation, whether it fail or not, must be 
kept secret between you and me, a letter to my 


railles, and, by a rapid march on Rouen, effect * lord cardinal, in which I pledge myself that, if 
its surprise and capture. You must accompany ’ he will release Jeanne, she shall never appear in 


that expedition. 





If it succeed, there is noth-; arms again. 


I engage, on the honor of a king, 
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that, if he wish it, she shall be considered as 
dead. He may, if he think it necessary to 
his interest, make it appear that she died at 
the stake, fez that, as I understand, is the 
mode of death they have chosen.. Only let her 
life be saved! Bitter as it is for me, a crowned 
king, to seem thus to desert one who has done 
so much for my realm, there is no other course 
left, if the expedition of Saintrailles fail. To go 
down to history as having basely deserted her, 
oh! it is a terrible alternative. But anything, 
anything to save her life from these wild beasts, 
Bedford and Warwick.” 

The monarch buried his face in his hands, 





tion that he found himself in the presence of 
Beaufort. The result of that interview will be 
related in -the next chapter. 


XXIX. DEBATING THE PROPOSAL. 

CARDINAL Beaurorr sat in his private room, 
surrounded ‘by all that elegant luxury which 
distinguished the gréat prelates of the Middle 
Ages. The walls were hung with the richest 
arras, beautiful carved cabinets stood about, and 
on the floor were several Persian rugs, articles 
rarely seen even in France, and never in Eng- 
land in that day. 

The cardinal himself was a type of a class 





overcome by his emotion, and it was some} that has been sometimes too severely judged. 
moments before he recovered himself. Armoise } He was, in matters of statecraft, a disciple of 
stood in respectful silence, awed by the spectacle $the Machiavellian school, as it came afterward 
of a monarch thus shaken. At last, the king § to be called: that is, he regarded everything 
looked up. He rose to his feet, too, to show 3 as right, in politics, which conduced to success, 
that the interview was over. and everything as wrong which did not. ‘In 

“IT have chosen you for this mission,’’ he 3 the governing of men,’ he was wont to say, 
said, ‘‘ because it may be necessary for you to ‘there is no such thing as what we call morals. 


see Jeanne, and get from her, also, a pledge; Circumstances are stronger than conscience. 
The cardinal may insist on 3 Tell me what are the prejudices and passions of 
she must } a people, and I will manage to rule, when your 
3 we use a modern phrase to express 
his meaning, though he used along periphrasis, 
3 


similar to mine. 
this. If she escape, remember, 
remain dead to the world at large. This she 
must promise. Of course, you, are the person 
most proper to speak with her: to no other one, 
perhaps, would she listen at all; for the poor In pursuance of this theory, he was accus- 
child, I hear, is so bestead, that she fears she 3 tomed to consult, on doubtful questions, those 
is being betrayed constantly. And it is just } dependent on him, whom he regarded as sure to 
possible,” he added, passing his hand wearily } work in his interest, but each different of his 
over his forehead, ‘‘that the negotiation may } kind, and representing a distinct type. One was 
fail, after all. Prepare yourself for the worst. } his chaplain, a German, who was an ascetic in 
There is nothing you wish to ask? Nothing, } his mode of life, a natural-born dreamer, and, 
you say. Then, God speed you, for I can give in religion, a mystic. The other was his con- 
you no further instruction; you must depend } fessor, a Spanish monk, superstitious even to 
on your own craft to get audience of the $ bigotry. The third was his physician, a man 
cardinal; and partly, too, on your own power } who, if he had lived in the nineteenth century, 
of persuasion, to bring about a negotiation.” would have been called a materialist, for his 
History records the starting of the expedition } whole life had been devoted to the study of 
of Saintrailles, and its failure. A Gascon peas- physics, such as it was then understood, and 
ant was trusted to act as guide, but he led the : his favorite phrase, in private with the cardinal, 
little army wrong, whether intentionally or not } who had tolerance for him, was: ‘The super- 
was never known, so that much time was lost, ; natural—yes, there may be such a thing, but 
and the surprise became impossible. But, of} we have no proof of it: we must, as you say, 
the secret embassy with which Armoise was} accept the dogma of mother church on that 
entrusted, history says nothing, and naturally ; 3 point; but human reason fails to master it.’’ 


” 


doctrinaire, 


“will utterly fail.” 


the reason, that has appeared in the ial: 
sation of the king, rendering it impossible. 
Armoise, however, succeeded in effecting -™ 
entrance into Rouen. This he did in disguise. 
Me also found his way, though not without great } 
difficulty and heavy bribes, to the presence of 
the cardinal. Considerable time, however, was 
lost in this endeavor, and it was not until § 


the morning preceding that fixed for the execu- } 
Vou. XCII.—10. 


+ 


It was the habit of the cardinal to consult 
these personages, as we have said, especially on 
subjects in which he was in doubt, as Louis the 
Eleventh, later, consulted his barber, saying he 
could get a sounder opinion from him than from 
his interested nobles. His own mind was by 
nature subtle, and this had been increased by his 
ecclesiastical education. He wished to hear all 
sides of a question before deciding, he said. On 
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the’ present oecasion, he began by addressing} The cardinal smiled, and turned to the physi- 
the chaplain. He was prepared to have Jeanne } cian, who was an italian, as most of the more 
escape, if it could be managed, for ‘the ransom 3 intellectual and cultivated men of that day were. 
was a great temptation; but he did not, as yet, 3 ‘What is your’ opinion,”’ he asked, ‘* most 
see his -way clear, and he was unwilling to do ; learned doctor-of Padua? ‘Doctor doctissimus, 
anything dishonorable or unpatriotic; in the; et magister-— You know the rest of the quota- 
sense’ of his time; for in this ‘King Charles ; tion.” 

had gauged his character rightly. ‘““What I think, your eminence, might startle 

“This matter of the Maid of Orleans, as they } one less well informed, one more narrow in mind, 
call her,” he remarked, intertwining his fingers than yourself ;-and I should, therefore, hesitate 
on the front of his courtly person, ‘rather ¢ to say it anywhere else. as I do not wish to be 
puzzles me. She has been tried and condemned ; misjudged.’ But we who devote our lives to the 
by. mother church as a sorceress, and of course ; ailments of the human body, and who follow the 
I have not a word to say against the judges. > method of the great Roger Bacon in our research, 
But you well know that, except in matters of never take anything for granted, but examine 
dogma, mother church is not infallible; and this 3 all things, ‘de novo’; and, moreover, never refer 
is not a matter of dogma, but of practical } anything to a supernatural cause if we can find 
administration. It would be a'pity to let thea natural one for it. Now, in the case of this 
poor girl die, if she is really innocent—the more } young girl, her seeing visions, and all that, 
so, beeause King Charles, as he calls himself,’ may be merely the outcome of an excited 
is willing to agree to almost anything, to secure } imagination.” 
her release. A private messenger from him is ‘‘ Heresy—rank heresy,” ejaculated the monk, 
even now at Rouen—I saw him only an hour 3 lifting up his eyes and hands in horror. 
ago; and he is to have another audience, this ‘“Nay,” interposed the cardinal, shaking his 
evening. What say you?” finger authoritatively at the monk; ‘not so 

The chaplain, thus addressed, answered with- 3 fast, good father. The doctor does not say 
out hesitation, showing that his own mind, at $ positively that these visions are delusions—he 
least, was fully made up. only supposes a case. There is no heresy in‘ 

“Though the girl,” he said, “has been such } that.” 

a powerful aid to the Pretender, and has done The Spaniard was silent; but he glared at, 
such damage to our liege-lord Henry, yet, for} the physician, as if he would be only too glad 
my part, I must say that I see no reason to { to see the bold speculator roasting at the stake. 
doubt the sincerity of her belief that she has ‘*] have often seen young girls,’’ went on the 
seen visions. Such things do happen, have } doctor, unmoved, “and even married women, 
happened, and will happen. God has often ; the victims of the most extraordinary delusions. 
revealed to virgins—for instance, to the sybils— 3 The women in question are always those of 
what he has concealed from men. The age of $ highly-strung nervous organization. And there 
miracles is not over.’’ is as much difference in nerves, good father,” 

«But that,” replied the cardinal, dryly, } he said, turning to the monk courteously, ‘‘as 
‘‘appears, to me, to beg the question, as we? there is between the finest cobweb, which a 
would say in logic. It presupposes that her 3 breath will shatter, and your girdle of rope, 
cause is just, and ours unjust, and that there- 3 which a strong man could not break. Now, 
fore God is on her side. What do you think, 3 often, when young girls have nothing much to 
Father Anselmo?’’ He turned to the monk, 3 think of, their imagination runs away with them: 
as he spoke. they fancy they see visions, they hear angels 
talk, they receive messages from on high: all 
delusion, all delusion, and yet as real to them 
as your eminence, sitting there, seems to my 
visual organs now.” 

*« Heresy—rank heresy,’” muttered the monk, 
rapidly running his beads through his fingers. 
‘The world is given over, in these latter days, 
to Satan.” 
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“That is just it, your eminence—you have 
hit the nail on the head, as they would say in 
the vulgar,’ he answered. ‘And, for that 
reason, I believe that, if she knows the future— 
and she did say she would take Orleans, and 
that finally the English would be driven from 
France—she must have it from the devil.” He 
glanced over his shoulder, as he spoke, with a 
half-frightened air, and began to tell his beads. Even the meek spiritually-minded chaplain 
‘Avaunt, Sathanus!’’ he cried, his deep-set eyes } was shocked at the physician's bold words, and 
almost starting from his head. ‘Get thee; shook his head and spread out his hands in 
behind me, Satan.” deprecation, saying to himself: “Ah, too much 
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learning has turned his head. 
@ little faith. 
reason. But we are all-weak and self-sufficient. 
‘Ora pro nobis.’”’ 

“You mean,” ‘said the cardinal, “that: such 
persons, half diseased mentally, dream—if I may 


If he only had 


put it in that way—unconsciously, with their 


eyes open, and think they see reality?” 
“Yes,” replied the doctor: who, though using 


a different phraseology from that of to-day, was 


only guessing, as it were, at some of those 


strange mental diseases which are still but 


If he did not trust so much to 


destroy her influence with the peasants. 
is the problem, isn’t it?’’ 

The cardinal. nodded assent, ‘Then, in that 
case, I would have a mock-execution. Person- 
ally, she is known to but few here, and they 
could be kept out of the way. There is a vile 
woman in prison here for parricide and other 
crimes—one who will be burned, in ordinary 
course of law, very soon—and she is about the 
height of this Jeanne, and even comparatively 
young. Besides, a thick cordon ,of soldiers 
around the scaffold would keep spectators at 


That 





obsctrely understood, and which, though not }a distance; so that she could not be recognized 


insanity, often trespass on its boundary, and 


sometimes finally run into it: ‘yes, dream wide- 


awake. In a dream, we see people, and talk 
with people; we perform deeds of derring-do, 
even; and all is as real, for the time, as when 
we are awake. 
ophy of that, good father? 


strange that, under certain abnormal conditions, 


people may do the same thing when seeming to 


be wide-awake? Now, I do not mean to say 


that this girl is the victim of this kind of 
hallucination; but I do say that I have seen 


girls that were so deluded—and a good many, 
too—in my experience as a physician. And, 


even if anyone in the crowd did happen to 
know her. Make the scaffold high, so as to 
put her still further beyond ordinary eyesight, 
while seeming to make her, as the condemned 
sorceress, the more conspicuous. If the detail 


Can you resolve me the philos- ; were left to me, I am quite sure I could manage 
And is it any more 


3 
| 
it.”’ 

“But,” cried the conscientious chaplain, 
‘‘what a fraud it would be. History would say 
that we British had burned the girl at the stake, 
yet the whole affair would be the foulest of foul 
fabrication.” 

The cardinal waved his jeweled hand depre- 
eatingly at this unnecessary indignation on the 
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; 
; 


what is more, whenever some active interest } part of the speaker. 


comes into their life, this capacity for seeing 


visions weakens or entirely disappears. Now, 


this is just what has happened in the case of the ; practical politics. What is history ? 
prisoner, as I am told. Since her military life 
began, she has almost wholly ceased to see 


visions. It is a great grief to her, they say; 


and she even begins to doubt, in consequence, 


whether she is or was inspired, as she believed 
All this looks, to me, like a ¢ase for 
my science, and not like soreery, or even 


at first. 


inspiration.” 
« That is true,” said the cardinal. 


necessity compels it, I am the very reverse. 
In this matter, I would spare the girl if I could 
see my way to doing it. 


us eat at Orleans.” 

«JT think I see a way out of the difficulty, 
if your eminence really wishes to find one,” 
said the doctor. 

“ How?” 

«You say that Charles offers, secretly, to 


“Men call 
me cruel; but I really am not. Unless state- 


But, of course, she 
cannot be allowed to go on kindling the enthu- 
siasm of the peasants against us, and, every few 
months, cooking far us such dishes as she made 


“Your notions, sir chaplain,’’ he said, some- 
what severely, ‘are too fine-spun—at least, for 
It is a lie, 
as we read it in the chronicles—a lie from begin- 
ning to end. I, who have helped to make 
history, know this. The scribes will write 
anything for us that we wish—poor creatures, 
they nearly starve at best. What will they not 
do, for a litthe money? Who knows the real 
truth about the death of King Rufus, or even 
Edward the Second? As for that, I could get 
apparently trustworthy writers, even monks,” 
turning to his confessor, “to leave behind 
narratives of the burning of this Jeanne that 
would deceive the world for centuries.”’ 

«And that, as I understand it,’’ said the 
physician, “is what your eminence wishes.” 

«‘ Yes,”’ was the reply. ‘Given that our ends 
be gained, I would gladly spare her life. Poor 
thing, she is too young to die. I will think 
seriously of your scheme.” 

** Your eminence,” answered the other, “ ex- 
3 hibits, in this, your usual clemency. To send 
3 this hapless girl to the stake, be she inspired 
} or only deluded, would be, you see, an unneces- 














pledge his princely word that she shall never 3 sary act of cruelty. For that Satan has anything 


bear arms again. On our part, state-necessity 


? to do with it, I don’t believe, our good father here 





compels us to put her to death, or to make it 3 to the ‘contrary notwithstanding. She is either 
seem that we have put her to death, in order to} really imspired, in which case her execution 
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would be a crime, or she is deceived, in which 
case it would be a cruelty.” 

But his cowled listener only shook his head 
for answer, and, muttering ‘‘Avaunt, Sathanus,”’ 
slipped the beads through his fingers more 
rapidly and fervently than ever. 


XXX. THE PLEDGE GIVEN. 

Wuen the cardinal had said he would think 
of it, he had really made up his mind, and the 
physician, who knew him thoroughly, was not 
surprised, an hour later, to be sent for to 
another audience. But this time there was no 
one present except Beaufort and himself. Nor 
was he surprised at the orders he received. 

“T sent for you,” said the cardinal, ‘to tell 
you to carry out your scheme, if you find it 
possible. Every aid that you require, and which 
I can give, shall be forthcoming. As to-morrow 
is fixed for the execution, not a moment is to: 
be lost.” 

Later in the day—indeed, just as the sun was 
setting, and the towers and steeples of Rouen 
were reddening in the fading light—the physi- 
cian returned to the archiepiscopal palace and 
sought the presence of the great English prelate } 
again. The conference between Beaufort and ; 





you should see the prisoner, and no time is to 
be lost. She must give the pledge we require 
of her, or the affair ends here.’’ He waved his 
jeweled hand in dismissal; rang his bell; and, 
a servant appearing, Armoise was conducted 
from the palace, by the same secret staircase by 
which he had entered. 

Jeanne was sitting in a corner of her cell, 
with her face buried in her hands, when the 
door opened. The jailer beckoned to the two 
guards, who remained with her day and night, 
to come forth, and with some surprise the men 
obeyed; for never before, in all the twelve 
months of her captivity, had she been allowed 
to see anyone alone. She heard their receding 
footsteps, but still did not look up, until the 
bolts of the great lock, grating as the door was 
fastened, reached her ears. Then, at this 
unwonted occurrence, she raised her weary 
face. 

Many months had now passed since Armoise 
had seen her, and the alteration in her was 
terrible. Physical suffering, for she had been 
sick at Easter almost to death, as well as the 
mental agony of her trial, had sunk her eyes in 
her head and worn away the once rich round- 
ness of the cheek. But her dark hair was still 


him lasted for full half an hour, at the end of} there in all. its glory, and her eyes, though’ 


which he left, the cardinal’s last words to him encircled by black rings, were as brilliant as 


being: 


‘Then allis arranged, except the part to be } 


played by Armoise. Him I will see myself, and 
at once.’ And he rang the little silver bell on 
his table. 

“Summon the strange knight,” he said to 
the servant who entered, ‘‘who was here this 
morning. And let me be alone with him. See 
that no one enters even the antechamber.” 

When Armoise entered, the prelate, without 
preface, began. 

“T have carefully considered,’ he said, 
‘what your master, King Charles, as he calls 
himself, has proposed. We are _ enemies, 
& l’outrance, in matters of war and state. But 
he is a prince, long-descended, nevertheless; and 
one whom I would wish to oblige, if I could. 
At first, I thought it impossible. But my good 
physician, who is a man fertile of resource, and 
who tells me, as I know myself, that mercy is an 
attribute of the church, and therefore of myself, 
of course, as one of the humblest of its servants, 
my good physician, I say, tells me that he has 
conceived a scheme by which this poor girl may 
be saved, and yet all purposes of state-necessity 
be effected. I leave the details to be imparted to 
you by him, and he will meet you to-night, at 
your inn. . But, meantime, it is necessary that 





ever: in fact, just now, they had a feverishnesg 
that made them glow like diamonds. 

The twilight had set in, and the cell was par- 
tially dark, so that Jeanne, for a moment, only 
saw a dim figure by the door, without recognizing 
it. But it was only fora moment. Suddenly, 
she started to her feet, and, pushing back her 
hair from her brow with trembling hands, gazed 
as if horror-struck, at what she thought an 
apparition. 

‘The visions,’ she cried, ‘the visions, that 
have so long failed me, they have come back, 
Jesu! Maria! he is dead—it is his spirit I see.” 

‘*No, Jeanne,” said Armoise, his voice chok- 
ing, for her sad condition was more than he could 
bear, ‘“‘I am no apparition. I am alive. See, 
touch me.’’ He went up to her, and took one 
hand. and laid it on his arm. ‘Dear, I have 
come to save you. Listen. They will give me 
only a few minutes. Do you understand?” For 
she was still gazing at him, with a half-affrightea 
half-dazed air. “I have come to attempt your 
escape.” 

“Then it is really you? Oh, Robert! And 
you do not despise me, in these habiliments ?’’ 
For her cruel jailers had forced her, now against 
her will, to resume man’s-attire. ‘You do not 
shrink from me, as they have told me the whole 
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world will-now? Youdo not think me a wicked 
sorceress ?”’ 

“TI never thought you such. I always 
knew you were the best and noblest of your 
sex.’’ He spoke with a breaking voice. ‘And 
I have come now to save you from a horrible 
death.” 

“A horrible death?’ She clutched his arm 
wildly, as she spoke, for, after all, she was but a 
weuk girl, and, up to this moment, she had not 
believed that she would be put to death, much 
less by fire, and her nerves shrank from the 
ordeal. ‘*Do you mean that I am to die, and 
by the stake, as sorceresses do? Oh, mother of 
God,’’ throwing out her arms imploringly, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, “spare me, at least, 
this!’’ 

Armoise choked down a sob. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘They are inexorable. If 
you will confess that you acted under Satanic 
influence, they may perhaps pardon you. If 
you will not, you are to die to-morrow—” 

She did not allow him to finish. She broke in 
with passionate emotion. 

«Oh, Rouen, Rouen,” she cried, as if apostro- 
phizing the stately city, stained already with so 
many crimes, ‘“‘and have 1 come here to die?” 
Then she buried her face in her hands, while 
sobs shook her worn exhausted frame. Directly } 
she looked up. 3 

“Confess?”? The words came with stinging } 
scorn, and she raised her head proudly. ‘Con- 
fess? Never! It would be a lie; and I should, 
in so doing, disown my Christ. I have seen 
visions. I have heard voices. And they all 
pointed one way. They told me I was chosen to ; 
redeem my France, to drive out the English, that. ; 
it was a holy work. Oh, there was no sorcery 


in it. You believe me, don’t you?” 





The beseeching look, the eager pleading 
voice, the trembling girlish figure, quivering 
with excitement, brought the tears into the 
young man’s eyes. 

‘Believe you?’ He spoke with passionate 
emotion. ‘As I believe in my Saviour. As I 
believe in the mother of God. Were the whole 
world to disbelieve, I at least would not.’’ 

“And yet,’ cried the girl, piteously, again 
pushing the hair wildly from her brow, and 
gazing, not at Armoise. but into vacancy, with a 
wild stare that made him think, for the instant, 
that her brain was giving way, ‘‘and yet there 
have been times, in these weary months, when I 
myself began almost to believe that I was mis- 
taken. You see,’ and she turned to him with 
a look that he never forgot, ‘‘ that I have been 
so alone, with not a friend to stand. by me, a 


poor weak girl, after all. The priests, and 
the monks, and the learned doctors in theology, 
and the bishops, told me I was deceiving myself, 
that it was Satan who came to me in the guise of 
the visions, and that I was a sorceress accursed 
on eaxth, and doomed to eternal fire hereafter. 
Is it a wonder I began to doubt myself, to say 
they were right, and that I was wrong, especially 
as the visions deserted me, that I should have 
supposed would have comforted me? 
alone, all alone, all alone. 


I was 
Oh! many a night, 


° I have cried ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 


deserted me?’ And why did He leave me 


friendless so long? And why is it that I am to 
What have 1 done to deserve 


die to-morrow? 
death ?” 

‘You have done nothing,’ said Armoise, in a 
broken voice, ‘and I -have come to save you.” 

“To saveme?’’ She looked doubtfully around. 
*¢ But that is impossible. The walls are so thick. 
The guards are always here.” 

Then it was, that, by gradual degrees, Armoise 
imparted to her the arrangement with the pre- 
late. When he spoke of the pledge she was 
to give, she at first shook her head in the 
negative. 

‘“*No,”’ she said. ‘‘ Better death than that, 
for it would be to disavow my mission.” 

‘‘ Nay, Jeanne,”’ said the other, ‘‘I think not, 
I am sure not. You know, yourself, that, at 
first, you said that the mission was only to 
relieve Orleans, and see the king crowned at 
Rheims. After those two things were effected, 
you wished to retire to private life. You joined 
reluctantly in the expeditions that followed, 
And that your first conviction was correct, I 
have the opinion of the good Father Pierre, your 
old confessor at home; because, since that, he 
says, your advice has often led to defeat, and 
you have been made prisoner, neither of which 
could have happened if your mission had not 
been fulfilled.” 

‘And does Father Pierre really think so? Qh, 
I am so bestead, I am so pulled hither and 
thither, that. I hardly know what to do. If I 
could only have the visions again, or in any 
other way find certainty.” 

‘Then commit yourself to Father Pierre. 
Your mission, he declares, was to rouse France, 
and that you have done; but not permanently 
to lead her armies, for that belongs to Dunois 
and others like him: God, says the dear old 
priest, works by single miracles, not by contin- 
uous ones; and the miracle in your case was to 
deliver Orleans, and set all France aflame. You 
neglect. no duty in making the pledge. 
work as the Pucelle is already over.’’ 


Your 
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Ao not eall me by that name,” she cried, “There is, in the market-square, a house 





-.. 4 have always hated it. Call me simple} with a low arched doorway; and by this the 
Jeanne. For simple Jeanne,” she added, as if} procession must pass, before reaching the scaf- 
speaking to herself, ‘is all that I shall ever; fold. In the door is a small latticed window, 
be hereafter, if I take this advice.” where a man on the watch can see everything 

«Jeanne then, Jeanne dear,’”’ said Armoise, ¢ going on outside, yet hardly be discernible him- 
entreatingly, ‘listen to that advice. Your old; self. You are to be stationed inside the house, 
confessor cannot be wrong. ' He would tell you, and to watch at that: doorway; while half a 


to throw away, even in martyrdom, unless some 
great and certain gain were to be the result. 
If you remain to your death, ‘to-morrow, from a 
mistaken sense of duty, what benefit will it be 
to France or anyone? If you consent to escape, 
France will be no worse off.” 

“IT consent,” said Jeanne. ‘‘ Father Pierre 
and the rest of you must be wiser than I, a 
poor weak half-crazed girl. God forgive me, if 
I have decided wrong.” 

«There is no wrong, as you will live to see, 


” 


mands, will wait with you. The house opens on 
a back street, hardly more than a lane, where 
horses will be in readiness. Eight hundred 
soldiers will comprise the guard of the prisoner. 
There will be so much delay in the formal pro- 
ceedings, that it will be nearly noon before the 
procession can reach the doorway. I have 
arranged, with trusty members of this guard, 
that a tumult shall break out among the 
soldiers as they approath your window, the 
excuse being that they have been kept all day 
dear,”’ cried the young knight. ‘‘ But the jailer ; without food, and that they must have their noon- 
is opening the door. I hear the noise of the} day meal. That willbe youropportunity. Fling 
bolts. I must go. How your escape is to be} open the door, seize the prisoner, and carry her 
managed, I do not as yet know, but trust to me. } inside. The substitute will be at hand, partially 
I shall hear all to-night, and will be at hand at } drugged in mercy to the painful death before 
the crisis.” her, though well has she earned it by her 
“Yes, I will trust you—and God,” she} crimes; and, in the confusion, she will be thrust 
added, raising her eyes reverently to heaven.3on the soldiers, as if she were the prisoner - 
“If He wills that I shall escape, it will be right. 3 recaptured, and easily mistaken for her. It is a 
I will trust Him, whatever shall happen.’ delicate operation, but quickness and energy will 
carry us through. ‘The horses in the back lane” 
XXXI. THE RESCUE. will bear you swiftly from Rouen, and un- 
Ir was toward midnight before the physician noticed, for the whole population will be in the 
made his appearance at the inn, where Armoise } great square, and you will not meet a soul prob- 
had been awaiting him for hours, tormented by } ably until you arrive at the gates. The pass- 
suspense, and fearing that the plan had fallen word there will be ‘Beaufort.’ Once in the 
through. open country, you are safe. I think we shall 
“The affair has been more difficult to manage } succeed, but I am not certain. If I were a good 
than I expected,” said the physician, when they } Catholic, as I suppose, I should say ‘God speed 
were alone in Armoise’s room, with the door? you. As I am not, I say ‘Trust in yourself 
securely locked. ‘‘I had hoped that there alone.’ Good-bye. The best thing I can wish 
would be no preliminaries before the execution, } you is that 1 may never see you again.” 
and that the substitution could be managed The prediction of the physician was fulfilled. 
from the jail here direct. But the judges and } The prisoner was subjected to an examination 
others, thinking: more of their importance than} so long, that the hands on the famous dial 
of anything else, determined to submit the poor{on the great clock-tower over the archway, 
girl to another public examination. My fear is } which may still be seen at Rouen, were pointing 
that her nerves will break down. However, } to twelve when the procession reached the 
even that torture must come to an end at last. } darkened doorway where Armoise was in wait- 
We may yet be too much for them. Doctor} ing. Here a sudden tumult arose, the soldiers 
Antonio—that is what I am called at Padua— demanding their midday meal, and the crowd 
was never yet foiled by any man, when he had 3 swaying back and forth, as it howled for its 
once set his heart on a thing.” victim, and cried out that the execution must 
‘Tell me what to do,” interposed Armoise, $ proceed forthwith, After that, all was confusion 
all impatience, his blood tingling to his fingers’ ; until an apparently nearly senseless figure was 
ends with eagerness, ‘and I will do it, or die in ; lifted up high on the great pile, the execu- 
the attempt.” » tioner proceeding instantly to apply the torch 


if he were here, that your life is not your own, : tried soldiers, ready to obey your com- 
| 
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from below. The crowd, pushed far back, so‘ daughters, and in superintending their educa- 
that the victim was only vaguely seen, heard ; tion she was happy, happy as even few mothers 
faint cries for water, now and then,, from the 5 are, for her whole soul was in the work, and she 
sufferer. These soon ceased; all was over. ‘was one who, in everything she undertook, 

In distant Lorraine, years after, might,,have never spared herself. Her aims, too, were higher 
been seen a middle-aged yet still beautiful } and nobler than those common to most. Her 
matron, who paced the castle-terrace of. her.; husband literally worshiped her. ‘To: him, 
husband, or went on Sunday to the neighboring ; she was a saint on earth, holding communion 
little church, but who never joined in any neigh- { with heaven, ‘as she has held it from her 
boring festivity, and whom very few even of} childhood,’ he said, crossing himself. When at 
the surrounding gentry knew. Twice a year, i last she died, he tottered, broken-hearted, after 





the Lady of Baudricourt came on a visit to her ; 
but these visits were never returned. More than 
one person, indeed, suspected whe this retired 
chatelaine really was; but they kept their, own 
counsel, for the Sieur d Armoise, her husband, 
was not a man to offend; and it was understood 
that there were secrets in the past life of his 
lady—great sorrows and greater sacrifices, in 
which even the redemption of a realm had been 
involved. Such persons would cross themselves, 
if they saw the lady promenading on the terrace, 
or met her going to church, and would take off 
their hats, with a prayer, as if a saint went by: 

Children grew up about her, 
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Note sy THE Eniror.—The view taken in 
this story, that Jeanne of Are was not really 
burned at the stake, is far from being a new one. 
There was a widespread popular belief, at the 
time, that someone had been executed in her 
place. At last, in the seventeenth century, a 
Father Vignier, while prosecuting some _his- 
torical study at Metz, accidentally found, among 
the archives there, a paper giving an account of 
the arrival at Metz, on May 20th, 1436, of the ¢ 
‘“*Maid Jeanne,’ who was at once recognized ; 
by her two brothers. This paper was written, 
as was evident, at the time, and by a spectator 
of the occurrence. Jeanne was married at 
the time, the same document said, her hus- 
band being the Sieur d’Armoise. This discovery $ 
stimulated Vignier to further research. He § 
found, as the result of it, that the family of ‘ 
Armoise still existed in Lorraine, and, on being é 
allowed to inspect their muniment-chest, discov- ; 
ered the contract in marriage itself.. This, as $ 
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the coffin, and within a few months was laid to 
rest beside her. 

But his and her children lived on; lived to 
see fair France once more free; lived to know her 
the first of nations; lived down, brave sons and 
beautiful daughters, almost to our own time. For 
generations they kept the secret of their house 
faithfully. But at last, in the muniment-chest 
of the family, a contract of marriage was 
unearthed, which, for the first time, revealed 
the secret of their saintly ancestress: it was a 
contraet between Robert Armojise and Jeanne 
d’ Arc, as faded letters on the yellow parchment 
declared, otherwise known as MAIp oF ORLEANS. 


its words went, was between ‘‘Robert Armoise, 
knight, and Jeanne d’Are, surnamed tlie Maid 
of Orleans.” In addition to this, there was 
found, in 1740, or nearly a century later, among 
the archives of the Maison de Ville, at Orleans, 
under the dates 1485 and 1436, a record of 
certain payments to a messenger bringing letters 
from Jeanne the Maid, and also to her brother, 
John de Lys, ‘‘de Lys”’ being the name by which 
the family had been ennobled by Charles the 
Seventh. This, it will be seen, was several 
years after her supposed execution. A subse- 
quent entry records a gift, on the part of the 
council of the city, for services rendered by her 
at the siege. In 1855, M. Delapierre published, 
for private circulation, at Paris, his Doute His- 
torique, in which he discussed this problem, and 
gave various other facts tending to the conclu- 
sion that Jeanne was not executed, but that her 
life was spared, and substantially in the way 
and for the reason given in this novelet. 





CRINOIDS. 
BY EMMA 8 


Drip you think, oh beautiful lilies! 
In that old Silurian age, 

That your life was only a letter, 
Like we see on a printed page? 


Only a letter to tell ns 
A story of days gone by ; 
Which nature wrote on harren rocks, 
, Ina language that never can die. 





‘‘STONE LILIES.’’ 


- THOMAS. 


Yes, only one little letter 

In the wonderful tale of the past; 
Only those gray “‘stone lilies,” 

But their value is strangely vast. 


In the “great stone book of nature,” 
) Written with wondrous skill, 
T:.ose beautiful lilies are lying, 
Repeating their lessun still . 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking or house dress, of plain } up high on both hips. The back-drapery falls in 
and figured sateen. The underskirt is edged by i irregular puffs. Coat-sleeves slightly fulled on 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles, above which are} the shoulders. Cuffs and standing collar of 
velvet. Eight yards of figured sateen and six 
yards of plain, with half a yard of velvet, cut 
on the bias, for vest and collar, will be required. 
The fullness at the waist may be fastened under 
long loops-and-ends of velvet ribbon, if 
preferred. 

No. 2—Is a country-costume, of dotted cambric 
or sateen. The underskirt is kilted on to a 





the plain material. The overdress and bodice 
are cut together, forming a simple polonaise. 
In front, the fullness begins at the throat, and 
is arranged in fine plaits to the waist, opening 
over @ narrow pointed vest of velvet to match. $ foundation of plain cambric, or into a deep yoke 
At the waist-line, it is fastened by an oxydized } of the material. The overdress is cut’ a trifle 


clasp. The tablier is long and full, and plaited } longer than the underskirt, plain and full, 
1) . 


four two-inch-wide tucks. The underskirt is of | 
; 
: 
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— gathered into the waist. The draping of the 
ae overdress is done by catching up the fullness 
under loops-and-ends of velvet or gros-grain 
ribbon in different places. Two bows on the 
left side, and one on the right. The bodice is 
a simple little basque with postillion-back. In 
front, it buttons down to a sharp point. Coat- 
sleeves. high standing collar. A small flat bow 
of velvet ribbon ornaments the collar and cuffs. 
From ten to twelve yards of material will be 
required, eight to ten yards of velvet ribbon. 

No. 3—Is.a new blouse-polonaise, for a young 


> 











girl of slight figure. It will be a good model 
for a gingham, nun’s-veiling, or flannel. Back 
and front of the bodice are laid in side-plaits 
or tucks, and stitched. The tucks or plaits run 
under the waistband. The fullness ofithe skirt 
is looped high on the left side, under long loops- 
sand-ends of velvet or watered ribbon or wide 
; worsted braid. Waistband, cuffs, shoulder- 
) straps, and strap in front may be of velvet, 
‘ watered silk, or worsted braid, if the polonaise 
; is of woolen material. For gingham or sateen, 
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they, may be made of plain or figured goods to, braid. An anchor may be embroidered on the 
match. cuffs and collar, in white silk. 

No. 4,—Sailor-costume, for either girl or boy No. 6—Is a seaside or mountain frock, for a 

of six years. ‘The skirt is of white tennis-; little girl, offblue linen or Chambray ginghaw. 
. Like a sailor-suit, tle skirt is plaited on to a 
petticoat-waist, and trimmed with two rows of 
cream cotton braid. The blouse-waist is finished 
with an elastic at the waist, to keep it in place. 
All the trimming is of the cotton braid. Tam- 
O’Shanter ,cap, crocheted in white ‘or dark-blue 
knitting-cotton. 

No. 7.—Embroidered dress, with cape or deep 
collar, for a boy or girl of two or three years. 
This dress may be made of a deep flounce of 
English embroidery or colored embroidery on 


flannel, with a border of marine-blue above the 
edge. The skirt is box-plaited on to a petticoat- 
body. The jacket, of marine-blue, opens in 
front over a white flannel simulated shirt, which 
is made upon the petticoat-body. The jacket is 
slashed on the side-seams of the back, the front 
to correspond, and trimmed with small jersey- 
buttons. Collar and cuffs of white flannel, em- 
broidered in blue wash-silk, in design of anchor. 

No. 5—Is a sajlor-suit, for a boy of four years, 
made of navy-blue flannel or serge. The trousers 3} colored gingham. Skirt and waist are in one, 
are loose at the knee. The blouse-waist has a3 confined at the waist by a girdle of plaited 
deep sailor-collar. Cuffs, collar, and side of; worsted braid. The collar is simply gathered 
pants trimmed with a narrow white worsted ‘to fit the neck. Cuffs to match. 











DESIGN FOR SLIPPER, IN BRAIDING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Our colored pattern is for a gentleman’s slipper, ¢ be of any color desired, though the coral-color 
and can be done on any colored cloth—or on } suits best with the design. Gold braid on‘ black 
heavy linen, if preferred. The braid may also } cloth is very handsome. 





SEASIDE JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for out Supplement-pattern, 2 Sea- 
side Jacket, for a little girl of eight to nine years. 
It consists of six pieces: 

1. Hatr or Front. 

2. Har or Back. 

8. Hater or Sye-Back. 

4. SLEEVE. 

5. Harr or Sartor-Cotrar. 
6. Har or Sranpine CoLiar. 


The letters show how the pieces are joined. 
The jacket is of navy-blue serge, trimmed with 
mother-of-pearl buttons, and worn over a red 
jersey. The jersey shows at the throat. The 

- skirt is of the blue serge and laid in narrow 
kilts. 








CROSS-STITCH BORDER. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a cross- } threads of the canvas are pulled away when 
stitch border for the top of a piano-cover. The 3 the work is completed. In working on satin, 
foundation may be of éeru canvas or cloth— ; cloth, or velvet, use silk for the embroidery. 


indeed, any material suitable to the room it is to 
decorate. Our model is done in cross-stitch 
with Turkey-red cotton on écru-canvas. Canvas 
cught tobe tacked over the foundation— 
provided satin, velvet, or cloth is use. The 


As this is a repeat-pattern, no difficulty will be 
found in working any required length. This 
model will be useful for a lunch-cloth or table- 
cover. Blue working-cotton looks well com- 
bined with Turkey -red. 

(179) 





EMBROIDERED 


BY MBS. JA 


For this banner-shaped needle-book, pieces of 
plush eight inches long by three and a half 
inches wide are used for the outside. The design 
is worked in colored silk. The edge of the 
design is done in: gold cord, which is sewed 
down with silk to match. After the work is 
done, the plush is shaped at the ends, and then 
pasted on stiff cardboard and lined with satin. 
The edge is crocheted on with gold-colored 
knitting-silk, in a shell-pattern. Some notched 
layers of white flannel are fastened inside. The 
point of the bock is finished by a tassel of silk. 
The flap fastens at the corner by a button-and- 
loop. Satin or cloth will make a book quite as 
pretty as plush. 


FIS H-D’ 


BY MRS. JA 


This design for a fish-d’oyley, found on our 
Supplement, is to be worked on coarse white 
linen, in either wash-silk or wash-linen floss. 
The work is done in outline-stitch. The edge 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 


NE WEAVER. 
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OYLEY. 


NE WEAVER. . 
} of the d’oyley is to be fringed out an inch deep 

all around. Make the size given, or put the 
design upon a larger d’oyley, but in the centre 
$ only. 





SPRAY FOR EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JA 


On the Supplement, we give a design of a 
spray for embroidering in outline. 
used either for a sofa-pillow, a corner of an 
afghan, or table-cover. Work on linen, cloth, 


It may be | 


NE WEAVER. 


- or silk, in wash-silk or wash-crewel, so that the 
article may be scoured when needed, without 
injuring the work. This spray can also be done 

‘ in Kensington-stitch. 





DESIGN IN 


EMBROIDERY. 





LAMP-SHADE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 





This shade, which is intended to cover a 
globe, is of Japanese silk, the design being out- 
lined in colored silk. It is in a square, like 
a handkerchief, and the edge may be finished 
by a narrow lace, or scalloped in silk. A piece 
is cut out of the centre, for the chimney; and, 
at intervals, the handkerchief is gathered to fit 
the globe. Thin silk or one of the paper 
Japanese handkerchiefs will make a pretty 
shade. 








INKSTAND. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number, we give a new 3 at a stationery-store—or a small glass cup may 
design for an inkstand. This unique little affair ; be substituted to hold a sponge. The dumb-bell 
forms an inkstand, pen-rack, and cleaner, and ; is then painted black. Four round brass-headed 
is certainly worthy of one’s notice. A child’s ; tacks are placed in each ball, for it to rest. 
wooden dumb-bell is the foundation for this ’ A couple of brass hooks are screwed on the 
useful combination of writing-utensils. A small : ; front and back, for the penholders to lay on. 
glass inkstand is first secured, an opening is? 3 5 Tt is decorated with a few sprays of flowers, 
made in the top of one of the balls, large enough ; painted on the back and front. Where one 
for the ink-well to fit snugly in. Am opening ; ‘ could not paint, some dainty scrap-pictures could 
of similar size in the opposite ball is filled with ‘ be applied,.to give a very pretty effect. If pos- 
a bristle penwiper or cleaner—this can be found ° sible, they should be varnished aferish) 





DESIGNS FOR WORKING IN WORSTED AND CHENILLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WRAVER, 


* 


This new stitch is called ** Point d’Hermine.”’ Canvas is used for the foundation. 
It Is worked with double zephyr, the ground-} This same stitch is worked into designs for 
work in one color, the diamonds in chenille of} leaves and flowers, also on canvas, and done in 
a contrasting coler, It is useful for a sofa-pillow, } wool and chenille, or entirely in chenille. 


footstool, ete. 





TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVER, 


We give, in the front of the number, a tobucco- { pleces form the pouch. The top is lined with 
pouch, made of chamois-leather, and embroidered } silk of satin of any bright color, The tassel of 
in multicolored silk in any simple pattern, Four } the coloxs in the embroidery, 
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WORK-TABLE, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Ty the front of the number, We give & still} guipure embroidery. An insertion of the same 
pine table, square, with top and one shelf tovered ¢rossts the top. Brass nails ornament the legs, 
with crimsott plush, alsd the legs. A silk fringe } and a bit of the fringe is also put around each 
is on” of the edge, over which is » band of foot, 

(182) 





ARRANGEMENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘BY «MRS, 


Four pieces of thin cardboard are cut in 
shape of half-circles, of graduated sizes, 
then covered with plush or velyet, and edged 
with gold cord, and fastened together with a 


JANE WRAVER, 


emergency 7 of brass, so as to form a fan. A 
pretty and useful ornament for a bed-room or 
3 sitting-room mantel-shelf. If one has many 
} photographs, it will be pleasant to change them. 





WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JA 


Make the bag of satin or plush. Holbein 
green, ruby, or dark-blue will show off the 
embroidery to the best advantage. The spray of 
daisies is worked in crewel or filoselle. Line 
the bag with satin, the same color as that used 
for the strings and bow. Old-gold or bright- 
yellow will tone well with almost any color that 
may be used for the bag. Such a bag is orna- 
mental to a room, if hung on a chair or in any 
corner, even if it is not used, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hints ON PRESERVING WILD-FLOWERS, FERN, AND Moss. 
—Gather the flowers only on dry sunny days, when as free 
from atmospheric moisture as possible. As most wild-flowers 
and all delicate fern droop and wither if carried in the 
hand, the best plan is to place them one by one between 
the leaves of a book as soon as gathered. If a book has 
not been provided for the purpose, place the flowers between 
layers of moss, damp round the stems, but dry round the 
blossoms. Carried thus in a basket or botanical case, they 
will keep fresh for some hours; but, as soon as possible, 
they should be placed in water, and allowed to stand in a 
moderately warm room for an hour or two before being 
pressed, in order to dry off any moisture they may have 
contracted amongst the moss. The reason for being par- 
ticularly careful as to their dryness is that upon that 
largely depends their retaining their color. If pressed 
when damp, they almost invariably become discolored or 
have a faded appearance. Those in the book may be left 
there for an hour or two, if not convenient to attend to 
them at onee; but the sooner they are put into blotting- 
paper, the better. Arrange carefully, and regulate the 
pressure according to color and texture. Fern cannot be 
too firmly pressed, and yellow and purple flowers ¢lso stand 
great pressure; but red or yellow tinted leaves, such as 
those of the wild-geranium, and all flowers of succulent 
texture, require to be more lightly pressed, otherwise they 
lose their color. 

Most flowers and fern are the better for having the 
blotting-paper changed at least twice during the eight or 
ten days required for pressing them perfectly. This is best 
done by placing a dry sheet above them, taking hold of it 
and the sheet upon which they are lying, turning over 
quickly the two thus held, so bringing the damp sheet 
uppermost, then carefully removing that. Should any leaf 
or blossom be inclined to adhere to the paper, a slight tap 
on the back will generally suffice to loosen it; if not, it 
must be removed with the fingers. Then place two dry 
sheets above and one underneath that upon which the 
flowers are. On changing a second time, one over and one 
under will suffice. Primroses, violets, wood-sorrel, and 
several other delicate flowers, and all very fragile fern, 
such as the young fronds of the oak and beech, form an 
exception to this rule, and must not be removed from the 
first sheet upon which they are laid down until perfectly 
dry; otherwise, they will curl up, and it will be found 
impossible to lay them flat again. Two dry sheets may, 
however, be laid above and one underneath the sheet they 
are on. ; 

Moss, if pressed immediately in the moist state it usually 
is in when gathered, need not be changed from the paper 
in which it is first laid. But, if allowed to dry, and then 
re-wet for pressing, it must be put into dry paper next day. 
Any thickish paper will do to press it in. The press con- 
sists of two pieces of hard wood, two or three dozen pieces 
of millboard cut to the same size or a fraction less, and an 
unlimited supply of white blotting-paper. There is no 
appreciable advantage gained by using botanical paper, 
and blotting-paper is more readily obtained. Before using, 
the paper ought to be carefully dried in the sun or before 
a fire, but not used whilst still hot. Each layer of flowers 
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Two strong leather straps, connected for convenience’s sake 
by a handle, like rug-straps, give the necessary pressure. 
If a still greater degree than they give when drawn as 
tightly as possible is desired, two wedges may be inserted 
between the strap and the wood. When removed from the 
press, the flowers and leaves should be kept in a book for 
awhile befere being exposed to the air. 

Don’r Grve Your Curtpren all the cake, pie, candy, 
and nuts they can eat, even if it be Christmas, New- 
Year, or their birthday. They will be just as happy with- 
out so much of such things, and with less liability to disease 
or peevishness, which is certain to follow soon after such 
indulgence. Hours of »ain and suffering to the children 
and much anxiety in the loving parent’s heart might be 
spared by a little thought and firmness in this matter. 
Many an indulgent parent plants the seed of disease and 
life-long misery for his children by gratifying their morbid 
appetite with rich food and dainties that their stomachs 
ought never to know; and wonders, too, why they are so 
cross and irritable when they get everything they want 
and are not sick; while they, poor things, are not able to 
tell of the pain and numerous discomforts they endure for 
their “stomachs’ sake.” 

Protect THE Ears Wuitr Batuine.—Under ordinary 
conditions, the healthy ear does not need to be protected 
from cold; only during extremely cold or stormy or rainy 
weather ought cotton-wool to be inserted, into children’s 
ears especially. The same precaution must be taken fn the 
case of every ear predisposed to inflammation. The entrance 
of cold fluid into any ear must always be prevented ; and 
so, while bathing or diving, the ear ought to be plugged. 
Patients with perforation of the membrane ought to be 
very careful in this respect, as violent inflammation may be 
caused by the entrance of cold water. 

SFAWEED.—At this season, when seaweed is so plentifully 
gathered, a hint as to its preparation isin place. Having 
thoroughly cleaned the seaweed in clear cold water, dry 
the pieces by the fire, so that they do not shrivel and are 
not pressed too flat. They ought to be chosen feathery, 
and of as many tints as possible. The more rapid the 
drying - process, the better the result. The pieces are 
generally arranged in shells. Blue satin is a good foun- 
dation on which to place them. 

Appison Says: “There is nothing so difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable.” But the art of receiving 
it gracefully seems even harder to acquire. The truth is 
that most people, when they think they want advice, want 
nothing of the sort: they wish to have their own opinion 
confirmed, to be encouraged in the course they desire to 
pursue, and take keen offense when they fail to receive 
support from the unfortunate counselor. 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER says: ‘*‘ Peterson's Maga- 
zine’ is still, as it has been for so many years, a favorite 
magazine for the family-circle. Without pretending to 
make the display that the ‘great monthlies’ do, it con- 
tains an abundance of entertaining reading-matter, most 


or leaves: ought to have from four to six thicknesses of } of it in the line of fiction, besides giving a full record of 
paper, and then be placed between two pieces of millboard. 
(184) 
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Everysopy Rememsers the accomplished Mrs. General 
in “ Little Dorrit,’’ and the eloquent counsel in regard to 
etiquette, manner, corr.ct deportment of every description, 
which’ she gave the young ladies under her charge. She not 
only impressed’on them the necessity of learning how to 
walk and sit with grace, but insisted that a habit ought 
tu be acquired of putting the mouth into its most agreeable 
shape befure appearing in company. - She advised her 
pupils, just as they entered a ball-room, to say ‘* prunes”’ 
or “prisms,” though she thought that “potatoes” was 
perhaps a word which left the lips in even a sweeter curve. 
These ples are doubtless excellent; but here is an 
entire sentence, arranged with the same intention, which 
Mrs. General would certainly have added to her list, had 
it ever come under her observation: ‘*‘ Fanny Finch fried 
five floundering fish for Frances Fowler’s father.” Its 
length is also greatly in its favor, for a young lady repeat- 
ing it would be obliged to enter a ball-room so leisurely that 
she would have time to remember the rules for graceful 
carriage as well. 





Home-Epvucatron or Giris.—The mother of a family 
of daughters can do much to make her girls useful women, 
with some little trouble to herself at first, but with lessen- 
ing care as time gocson. It is an excellent plan to allow 
each one, in tarn, to assume the charge of housekeeping 
for a certain time. It does not hurt girls to be made to 
tuke a share of responsibility in household-tasks—it does 
them immense good. Let each in succession have, a week 
at a time, charge of the chamberwork, the mending, the 
cooking, even the buying, for the family—all, of course, 
under proper supervision—and their faculties of reason, 
perception, and judgment will be more developed in one 
month than in six months of ordinary schooling. 

A Costiy Winow’s-Cap has been sent to the Queen, 
as a Jubilee-gift from the Queen-Regent of Spain. It is 
made of priceless old Spanish lace, with an embroidered 
veil at the back, hanging almost to the ground, and a 
pearl diadem in front, the jewels being embroidered on the 
lace by Queen Christina herself, who is an accomplished 
needlewoman. The cap is copied from an old portrait 
which Queen Christina found in the palace at Madrid, 
representing a widow of the Spanish royal house in the 
gula-costume of three centuries ago. 

Home-Comrort.—An old-fashioned receipt for a little 
home-comfort: Take of thought for self, one part, two 
parts of thought for family, equal parts of common-sense 
and broad intelligence, a large modicum of the sense of 
fitness of things, a heaping measure of living above what 
your neighbors think of you, twice the quantity of keeping 
within your income, a sprinkling of what tends to refine- 
ment and esthetic beauty, stirred thick with Christian 
principle of the true brand, and set it to rise. 

Here tn America, we have long been aware that, in 
the matter of tales arid sketches, our magazines are far 
superior to the Euglish. They seem to have discovered the 
fact on the other side of the water, since that most con- 
servative of weeklies, the London Spectator, admitted, not 
long since, that “American authors are greater proficients 
than their English rivals in the art of writing short stories 
—much more original in theme, and more artistic in 
treatment.”* 

Tue Rovunp Bontce.—The great demand for cotton and 
other thin material has caused a revival of the round- 
waisted full bodices, which are finished by 9 waistband and 
buckle. This pretty style is suited to most figures—except, 
perhaps, the very stont—and is more particularly suited for 
the toilette of young ladies, 

Vor. XCII.—11. 
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Some Cynic Dectares that, of all useless discussion pos- 
sible, the most utterly useless is that of whether a bride 
should be required to add the word “‘obey” to the other 
pledges exacted in the marriageceremony. As a reason 
for régarding the matter not worth discussion, he boldly 
avows that, whether she repeat the word or not, no married 
woman can ever be induced to carry the promise into 
practice. 

Says THE Des Mornes (Iowa) Tres: “‘*‘ Peterson’ is only 
eighteen cents a number, yet has music that, in the sheet, 
would cost fifty cents, literature that would cost in novel- 
form a dollar, and fashions so fresh and beautifyl that the 
wonder is that any lady can do without the magazine.”’ 


As We Expecrep, our July number has proved a great 
success. Our exchanges give us glowing notices; we have 
had hosts of private letters of admiration ; and, most satis- 
factory of all, are receiving a list of new subscribers which, 
for this season of year, is almost unprecedented. 


New S1ieeves.—French modistes are making full bishop- 
sleeves, of transparent material of various sorts, catching 
them into a velvet band at the elbow, with lace ruffles 
beyond. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Behind the Blue Ridge. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.— Miss Baylor’s 
first novel, ‘On Both Sides,” though dealing with a hack- 
neyed subject, possessed so much vigor and originality 
that the promise of a new book by her was a pleasurable 

it to the dmirers she had gained 
by her former effort. The present work is entirely unlike 
the other, both in motive and treatment, but is fully its 
equal, to say the least. The action is confined to the 
mountain-region of Virginia which gives the tale its name, 
and the description of the beautiful scenery is faithfully 
and remarkably well drawn, No reader familiar with that 
section of country can fail to admit that her characters 
have been conceived and developed by one thoroughly 
acquainted with the daily life of its inhabitants.’ Altogether, 
“Behind the Blue Ridge” deserves to take high rank 
among the stories of Southern life and the Southwestern 
mountain-narratives which have become so popular during 
the last few years. The same publishers have recently 
issued three other American novels, though they deal with 
social phases widely different from those depicted by Miss 
Baylor. These are: 

One of the Duanes, By Alice Hamilton King.—A bright 
fresh story, most of the incidents of which pass at a Florida 
military post, where the heroine goes to spend the winter. 
The conversation is sparkling and witty, and divers of the 
earlier incidents amusing and humorous, yet there is a 
strong dramatic element in the book—a pathetically tragic 
one, too, though everything ends happily for the charming 
heroine and her sdldterly lover. 

Mistaken Paths, by Herbert C. Dick, is the history of a 
wedded pair who go through a great amount of misery, 
a good deal of which they might have spared themselves 
by a little plain-speaking on both sides, but reach a happy 
goal at last. The story is well told, and, what is rather 
unusual in a novel of that sort, the hero is a much more 
interesting person than the heroine. 

Wallingford: a Novel of American Life is by an anony- 
mous author. It possesses plenty of incident, shows con- 
siderable skill in character-drawing, and is likely, we think, 
to prove popular enongh to encourage its writer to renewed 
effort in the field of fiction. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUB NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

_Tue Le Kayville (Pa.) Advertiser says of ‘‘ Peterson’’: 
“It is always fresh and brilliant, and its steel and fashion 
Phttes are always reliable. It is like a good sewing- 
njyachine—when once got intoa family, it will always be 
found there,” The Whitman (Mass.) Times goes even more 
into detail: ‘“‘ The stories for this popular publication are 
by well-known writers, and are all interesting, poetry 
charming, and fashions reliable.’ That is the word for 
ladies to remember—“ reliable’’ is our motto through every 
department. This present volume offers fresh inducement 
to new subscribers, from the fact that they can have it for 
one dollar. No better time to subscribe could be found ; 
Miss Bowman’s serial alone, “‘ Along the Bayou,’’ would 
make it worth while. The story is having a great success— 
better buy it in the magazine, and s0 have hosts of other 
good things thrown in, than wait till it appears in book- 
form, and pay double the price. More than one paper has 
declared, as docs the Lexington (Tenn.) Progress, that: ‘‘So 
far, ‘Peterson’ for 1887 has surpassed itself.” Another 
Tennessee journal, the Kingston East Tennessean, said 
some months ago: “If ‘ Peterson’ goes on as it has begun, 
this will be its jubilee year in point of merit.’’ Our readers 
will admit that we are fulfilling this prophecy, and we have 
already secured so many new attractions for the coming 
year that we can safely p ise a conti i of the 
jubilee. 

No magazine offers such fine premiums for getting up 
clubs. For example: 

Three copies for $4.50, with the large engraving, ‘Angel 
of Paradise,” or ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not”’? Album, for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copics for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year for premium, and either ‘The 
Angel of Paradise’’ or ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not.”’ 

ANALYZING THE Baktna-PowpErs.—Under the direction 
of the New York Staie Board of Health, eightyfour dif- 
ferent kinds of baking-powder, embracing all the brands 
that could be found for sale in the State, were submitted to 
examination and analysis by Prof. C. F. Chandler, a mem- 
ber of the State Board and President of the New York City 
Board of Health, assisted by Prof. Edward G. Love, the 
well-known United States Government chemist. 

The official report shows that a large number of the pow- 
ders examined were found to contain alum or lime; many 
of them to such an extent as to render them seriously 
objectionable for use in the preparation of human food. 

Alum was found in twentynine samples. This drug is 
employed in baking-powders to cheapen their cost. The 
presence of lime is attributed to the impure cream-tartar of 
commerce used in their manufacture. Such cream-tartar 
was also analyzed, and found tocontain lime and other 
impurities, in some samples to the extent of ninetythree 
per cent. of their entire weight. 

All the baking-powders of the market, with the single 
exception of “‘ Royal’’ (not including the alum and phos- 
phate powders, which were long siuce discarded as unsafe 
or inefficient by prudent housekeepers), are made from 
the impure cream-tartar of , and quently 
contain lime to a corresponding extent. 

The only baking-powder yet found by chemical analysis 
to be entircly free from lime and. absolutely pure is the 
** Royal.” This perfect purity results from the exclusive 
use of cream-tartar specially refined and prepared by patent 
processes which totally remove the tartrate of lime and 
other impurities. The cost of this chemically pure cream, 
tartar is much greater than any,other, and on account.of 
this greater cost is used in no, baking-powder but ,the 
** Royal.” ‘ 

Prof. Love, who made the analysis of baking-powders for 
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the New lork State Board of Health, as well as for the 
Government, says of the purity and wholesomeness of the 


‘* Royal ’’: 


“I have tested a package of Royal Baking-Powder, 
which I purchased in the open murket, and find it com- 
posed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream- 
tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not con- 
tain either alum or phosphate or any injurious substance.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


4B Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


PRESERVES, JELLIES, PICKLES, ETC, 


Siberian Crabs (to Preserve).—Gather them just before 
they are fully ripo. Put a quantity of them into a pan of 
boiling water and barely scald them. As soon as one of 
the skins begins to crack, remove them from the fire and 
strain them through an earthenware colander; they may 
then be very easily peeled, In the meantime, make a thin 
syrup, and, having peeled tive apples, place them in jars and 
pour the syrup over them quite hot. As they rise to the 
surface, they must be pushed back, so as to keep them all 
under the syrup. Let them remain uncovered till the fol- 
lowing day, when they must again all be poured out into 
the colander, placing the syrup in the stewpan with more 
sugar, to insure its being thick. Boil and skim it well, 
return the fruit to the jars, and again pour the hot syrup 
over it. Let them still remain open; tho next day, if the 
fruit seems soft enough and the syrup sufficiently thick and 
clear, they may be considered finished, and they may be 
tied down with bladder; if not, repeat the process a third 


time and keep for another day. About a week after they: 


have been tied down, it is well to examine them, and, should 
they show any sign of fermentation or mold, the syrup 
must again be boiled down as before. The core is never 
removed from Siberian crabs ; it has in itself a most delicate 
flavor, which improves the whole preserve. ‘ 

Another way.—Siberian crabs may also be preserved whole, 
with the peel on. Flavor a pint of water by boiling in ita 
small piece of cinnamon, another of ginger, and three or 
four cloves, Strain these off and make into a syrup by 
boiling in it, for a quarter of an hour, half a pound of loaf- 
sugar. Let it remain until cold. Take a pint of the crabs, 
wipe them well with a cloth, prick them with a needle near 
the stalks, and put them in a stewpan with the syrup, to 
get hot together. Remove it from the fire, pour it off into 
a basin, let it stand to get cold; repeat this process three 
times. When the fruit looks clear, take it out, put it into 
jars, and pour the syrup over it. It will dono harm if a 
day pass between each of the boilings. 

Red Cabbage is one of the most wholesome, as it is one of 
the commonest, of pickles. Old housekeepers say that the 
cabbage should not be taken until the frost has touched it. 
If the cabbage is firm and sound and freshly cut, excellent 
pickle may be made of it without any consideration of frost. 
Remove the outer leaves from the vegetable and slice it 
across as thinly and evenly as possible. Put it into a dish 
or bowl and sprinkle it plentifully with powdered salt. Let 
it lie for fortyeight hours, then squeeze the salt as thor- 
oughly as possible from it, and nearly fill jars or glasses 
with it, Intermix with each pound of cabbage twelve 
peppercorns and one bay-leaf, or, if preferred, an ounce of 
black peppercorns and an ounce of whole ginger may be 
used. Fill up the jars with good vinegar to cover the 
cabbage entirely, tie down with bladder, and keep in a cool 
place. The excellence of the color in this pickle depends 
upon the thoroughness with which the salt liquor is 
squeezed out. Some cvoks add a few slices of half-boiled 
beetroot to it, in order to improve the appearance, 
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Quince Marmalade.—Peel and core someé quinces, slice 
them very finely, put the cores containing the seeds in the 
preserving-pan, barely. cover them with hot water, simmer 
tor twenty minutes, strain through a jelly-bag, and put the 
juice back in the preserving-pan. “Allow three-quarters of 
a pound of loaf-sugar to a pound of fruit; put the sugar 
and fruit into the juice ; boil rapidly for an hour, very fre- 

_ quently stirring it, as it burns easily ; skim in the usual 
way, und, when it looks clear and jellies quickly when 
dropped on a plate, it is done. Put into jars, and cover 
when cold. Some people add a few dreps of cochineal when 
taken off the fire, to make it a deeper red; but, if quickly 
boiled and well skimmed, it is pretty enough without any 
additional color. If possible, quinces should be peeled and 
cored with a silver or plated knife, as it keeps them a better 
color. 

Quince Jelly.—Out very ripe quinces into thin slices ; do 
not peel, core, or remove the seeds; press them down ina 
preserving-pan and cover them with water; stew gently 
until quite soft and pulpy; turn them into a jelly-bag and 
let the juice trickle through without any pressure. If the 
juice does not look clear enough, pass it through the jelly- 
bag again, after the pulp is removed and the bag rinsed. 
Measure the juice, and te every pint allow twelve ounces of 
crushed loaf-sugar ; put it into the pan and boil it rapidly 
for twenty minutes, skimming it well. Drop a spoonful on 
a plate to see if it jelliea, and, when done, pour it into glasses 
or jars. 

Fruit Jelly.—Two quarts of good cranberries will make 
one good-sized mold. Put them on the fite, and cover 
with water. Stew them until soft; sufficiently so to put 
through a bag. To two quarts of juice put half a pound of 
luaf-sugar. Let it boil, skimming it all the time. Whilst 
boiling, throw in a very scant quarter of a pound of fine 
pearl sago, and as much vanilla as you think will give ita 
good flavor. Cook it until the sago is perfectly transparent. 
Make it very cold, and eat it with cream and sugar. Cran- 
berries will require. more than half a pound of sugar. 
Sweeten to your taste. 

To Preserve Joc: berries for Dessert.—Get all the largest 
bunches, and se» i1at no blemishes are on them, set them 
aside, then pick ~}nty of inferior ones from their stalks; 
boil them till qu: te soft, allowing a quart of water to every 
pound of fruit. Wen done, strain through a sieve and to 
every pint of juice >t t one and a half pounds of loaf-sugar, 
boil, and skim till c‘2ar, then put in the bunches of bar- 
berries, allowing a pcund to every pint of syrup; let them 
Loil till they look fine and transparent, then take up very 
carefully and put into glasses, pouring the syrup over. Tie 
down as jam. 

Grape Jelly.—Strip from the stalk some fine ripe black 
grapes, stir them with a wooden spoon over a gentle fire 
until all have burst and the juice flows freely from them ; 
strain off, being on your guard that no pressure is applied 
to the Lag ; pass it through and through the bag until quite 
clear; simmer gently for twenty minutes, when draw it 
from the fire and stir in until well dissolved fourteen ounces 
of extra refined sugar, roughly powdered; boil the jelly 
quickly for fifteen minutes longer, taking care constantly to 
stir and skim. 

Preserved Melon.—Pare the melon and cut into thick 
slices, make a syrup with one pound of sugar to every pint 
of water; boil and skim this till clear, then put in the 
melon and boil for ten minutes ; take up the slices carefully 
and set away till the next day, when again boil and skim 
off all impurities from the syrup; put in the melon again 
and simmer till it looks clear, then carefully pour up into 
glass jars. The action of the light is said toaffect all fruit 
exposed in glass jars; therefore, when storing, it is well to 
cover, 

Apple Cheese.—Pulp any amount of-apples, and to every 
pound of pulp add a pound of powdered sugar, the grated 








rind and juice of four small lemons and four well-beaten 
eggs. When the ingredients are well mixed, put them in a 
stewpan in which butter is melted in the proportion of cne 
ounce to every pound of the mixture. Stir it over a mod@- 
erate fire until all the butter is thoroughly absorbed, thea 
pour into pots or molds. If tied down like jam.and kept in 
a dry but not a hot place, it will keep for many weeks. _ 

Cucumber Catsup.—Peel and chop three dozen full-grown 
large cucumbers ; chop eight large onions as fine as possible ; 
put these with the cucumbers and mix with them threc- 
quarters of a pound of fine salt, place on a sieve and drain 
twelve hours; then add three ounces of mustard-seed and 
half a teaspoonful of ground black pepper; stir all well 
together and pack the mixture in jars, covering with strong 
cider vinegar. This pickle will be ready for use in three 
weeks, 

Green Tomato Pickle.—Slice a peck of tomatoes and put 
them in layers in a broad-moutlied jar; sprinkle a little salt 
between each layer. Let them stand twentyfour hours, 
then drain off the liquor ; put the tomatoes into a saucepan 
with ground ginger, cloves, mace, cinnamon, allspice, and 
scraped horseradish, a teaspoonful of each ; also, three large 
capsicums, three sliced onions, and a teacupful of brown 
sugar. Cover with vinegar and simmer three hours. Tie 
down when cold. ; 

Cucumbers for Present Use.—When more are in the house 
than are actually wanted at the time, split them, take out 
the seeds and parboil in vinegar and water, equal quan-, 
tities, to which is added a fourth of salt. Properly done,, 
they will bea beautifal green, and kept cool they will keep 
for some time and come in for salad, etc. 

Tomato Calsup.—Let the tomatoes be firm and fine; put 
them into a pipkin with salt, grains of pepper, thyme, and 
two onions, and let it stew) fora day ; then strain it and let 
it boil until it hecomes of a good thickness ; pour it off, and 
when cool bottle it up with a little sweet oil on top; rosin it 
up to keep the air off. 

Barberries Pickled for Sauces.—Get the barberries before 
they are quite ripe, pick out all decayed matter and put 
them into jars with a strong brine ; look at them every few, 
days, and, when a scum has risen, put them into fresh salt 
and water. Wash in clear water before using. ‘ 

Apple Pickle.—A peculiar, but by no means disagreeable, 
pickle or relish to eat with cold meat may be made by mix- 
ing some apple grated with its bulk in finely-chopped onion, , 
to which are added a little red chili cut up small, salt, and 
vinegar to moisten the whole. . 

Raspberry Vinegar.—To four quarts of red raspberries, put 
enough vinegar to cover, let it stand twentyfour hours, scald, 
and strain it; add one pound of sugar to every pint of 
juice, boil it twenty minutes, skim well, and bottle when 
cold, ‘ 

Cherry-Wine.—One bucket of cherries to two buekets of , 
water. Mash all the juice from the cherries, strain it, and 
to every gallon of juice put three pounds of brown sugar, ; 
Put it into a cask, and, after it has fermented, rack it off. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Make Tea WELL.—The first essential for making 
tea, is boiling water, and, not only boiling, but boiling 
the first time ; water which has boiled and is reboiled is not ; 
fit to make tea. Warm the teapot first with a little water, 
put in then one teaspoonful of tea for each person, and one 
for the pot; then pour over it fresh previously unboiled : 
water, which has quite reached the boiling-point. Io not 
put im too munch water at first; let it stand for a few 
minutes, and then add more,’ Tea should not stand too , 
long, or it becomes injurious ; about seven minutes is gen- 
erally long enough. Some people say ten, but that must 
be only for the most delicate kinds of tea. Never drain the 
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CULTURE.—OUR ARM-CHAIR. . 





teapot ; add. water before the first is all exhausted, and keep 
tue teapot hot. 

Tue Feepine or InFrants.—Infants should be fed at 
regular intervals, and, if they vomit after their milk, they 
&hould be fed on smaller quantities given at shorter inter- 
vals. As oa rule, for the first month the bottle should be 
given every two hours, gradually increasing the interval to 
three, and eventually to four hours. As time goes on, less 
and less water should be added to the milk. ‘Too often 
infants are fed simply because they cry. Though it is true 
that baby has no language but a cry, still the cry frequently 
means that the stomach is-already overluaded. 

To TRANSFER VELVET Designs To SiLk, SATIN, OR 
Croru.—Back the pieces of velvet with brown holland, 
which paste evenly on them. Lay a paper design of the 
right size over these pieces, and, when dry, carefully cut 
them to the right shape. Back also the material with 
Tiuen. or other fabric, and frame it when dry. Arrange the 
yelvet designs on it, and tuck them down. Overcast the 
edges on to the foundation, and conceal them by a couching 
of beads, or filoselle, or gold braid. 

A Cuotce 1n Dress.—The days are past when everyone 
was dressed in the same fashion. Then the only difference 
was in the material, the style of trimming ining 


turn out a fat volume and take its place in one of the few 
comfortable chairs in the room. 

Then the owner of this uncomfortably learned ‘‘den’’ 
evidently considers that dress is one of the necessary evils 
of life. Her clothes are not becoming in either color or 
shape, and do not seem to belong to her. She is clothed 
upon, but not dresse’, and there is a generally untidy 
unkempt look about he:. Now, a woman of culture, how- 
ever poor she is, will, as a rule, be neatly and becomingly, 
and therefore well, dressed. She cannot help being so; it 
is part of the working of her mind and taste. The man- 
ners of our uncultivated friend are not particularly 
refined, and her voice and speech coincide with them. I 
have seen her yawn continually without attempting to dis- 
guise the fact; she crosses her legs outrageausly; and 
stands with her arms akimbo many times and oft. Yet, for 
all this, she is not only a woman gifted with many and 
various talents, but her knowledge of the subjects she takes 
up is thorough, and I know as a fact that she has spent 
hours in imparting that knowledge to others from the 
most truly kind unselfish motives. I know her, too, as a 
true-hearted loyal friend, with an unfathomable well of 
pure affection hidden beneath a reserved and uncompro- 
mising exterior. Yet, for all this, the faculty which not 
only admires the true, the beautiful, and the good, but 
which delights in surrounding—and, as far as possible, 





always the same. Now, on the contrary, one seldom sees 
two well-dressed women attired alike, Everyone seeks to 
be distinguished for tasteful originality in dress, 





CULTURE. 

Tas SHorT Worp contains in itself so much, that its 
definition cannot well be compressed into a few lines. 
Taken in its broadest sense, it is, we suppose, gentle 
manners, refinement of thought and speech, and an appre- 
ciation of all that is artistic, based on a liberal education, 
or even on a good intellect alone. A genius is not always 
@ man or woman of culture. Culture and the very highest 
mental attainment are not necessarily—nay, very often are 
far from being—coincident. 

A woman possessed of unusual intellect, which she has 
strengthened and developed by a long course of careful and 
well-defined study, may not be nearly so cultivated as her 
sister—who, with less brain, would at first sight be 
acknowledged a very cultivated woman. 

Persons possessed of real culture betray it directly in 
themselves, their manner of speaking, their surrounding, 
even their dress. There is an unmistakable air of refine- 
ment about everything that appertains to them which 
instantly gives a clue to their minds. 

‘To describe a cultivated woman would be very difficult, 
but to draw an outline-sketch of a clever and highly- 
educated gentlewoman who is quite innocent of culture 
can soon be done; for, sad to say, in these days of hard 
competition and high pressure, many seem to think that 
the time spent in acquiring culture of any kind would be 
wasted or lost. To begin with, her sitting-room is not a 
model of neatness or artistic taste, though certainly it con- 
tains many interesting things; but they are all huddled 
together anyhow, so that one loses half the pleasure in 
seeing them. Books innumerable there are, all of them 
such as would be chosen by a reader of catholic taste— 
history, biography, works on political economy, botany, 
astronomy, and every ‘‘ology’’- under the sun, in almost 
every known language—but there is an air of discomfort 
pervading everything which ,eppresses one. The books in 
particular occupy places which are inappropriate to them, 
atid render one a little embarrassed, as we scarcely like to 








imilating—itself with them, and which would, if culti- 
vated, influence the every-day life, thereby refining the 
outward form and manner, is absolutely wanting in her. 
Culture rounds off people’s angles, and tones down those 
peculiarities which, if left to themselves, are liable to 
become obtrusive, and detract from inherent merit. At the 
same time, it in no way destroys personal individuality of 
character, and our friend would still be herself, yet more 
refined in manner, thought, and speech, if she added the 
charm of culture to her learning. 

We belicve that it adds greatly to personal influence ; 
for, say what one will, it must be owned that ‘mannef”’ 
carries weight and goes a long way in gaining a point. 
There is, as a rule, a quiet dignity about a highly-culti- 
vated man or woman which cannot fail to be felt by all 
who come in contact with it, and is a power in itself. 
In all social and educational questions, it is simply invalu- 
able from the very fact that, by its nature, it is opposed to 
everything prejudicial or narrow-minded, It exercises an 
elevating and refining influence on all who come near it— 
doing its work quietly and slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless 
very surely, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Variety 1n Heapcear.—Thore is certainly no reason to 
complain of the uniformity of the millinery this year, for, 
side by side with huge hats, over which nod half a dozen 
ostrich-tips, and those swathed in three yards of tulle, were 
to be seen the tiniest prettiest little bonnets, peaked in the 
crown, and with the smallest closest fitting brims. They 
are worn without strings, and are so small that an inch of 
hair at least is visible above the ear. On the other hand, 
strings are applied to a few of the medium-sized hats of the 
cabriolet form, enclosing the face in a halo of some 
delicate hue, and trimmed with upright loops of the 
faded tints dear to esthetes. And what a contrast between 
these and the perky turban or Creole hats composed of 
puffed surah, of a single brilliant hue or a combination 
of two or more bright tints in checks or plaids, and a 
narrow rolled brim of coarse-colored straw. 

As for the costumes, they were equally various, no one 
color taking precedence over the others. 

REMEMBER that the new volume, from Juiy to December, 
will be sent for one dollar. ‘ 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 189 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. Limousine, combined with a striped fabric, in which one 

Fig. 1.—WatkinG-Dress, OF Brown Surai, PLAIN AND 3 has stripes of dark-blue, Havana, and dark-red upon a Suéde 
PLawep. The front aud sides of the skirt are laid in wide § foundation. The petticoat is made of the stripes, arranged 
side-plaits. The back is much puffed over the tournure, } horizontally; while the drapery is of the plain, lined in 
then falls in straight folds, The back-drapery und the } front with the striped fabric, and turned over to form 
sarf crossing the front of the skirt are of the plaid surah. @ pointed overskirt. The drapery opens very high on the 
The corsage is pointed, back and front, very short on the ; right side, to display the petticoat, while on the left it falls 
hips. In front, it fastens with Wooks-and-eyes concealed ; in long straight plaits. The bodice is plain, with a striped 
under the flap, which afterward ‘I again fastened by small § vest, plaited in front, and held in place by a horseshoe-clasp, 
hooks-and-loops. High standing collar of the plaid, and } Hat of black straw, trimmed with a foulard scarf, in which 
a scarf-like fichu ties from the shoulder-seams in front over ; all the colors of the gown are repeated. E 
the bust. Long coat-sleeves, slightly fulled into the Fig. vii.—Giri’s Jacket, oF CiotH. The front is 
shoulders, with tiny cuffs of the plaid. Brown straw hat, { double-breusted. The waistband from the gide - seams 
‘the brim lined with a puffing of surah. The hat is trimmed § fastens by two large buttons at the back. Tam-O’Shanter 
with picot-edge velvet ribbon in brown, with ostrich-tips { hat of cloth, with band of velvet ribbon. Pompon of silk 
and aigrette in écru. to match, for the top. 

Fig. 11..—WALKING OR SEASIDE AFTERNOON-DREss, OF Fig. viu1.—Ficuvu, oF VELVET AND Dottep Lace. The 
Srrirpep SuRAH AND PLatn Nun’s-Veiine. The under- $ edges of the collar and velvet revers are finished by a 
skirt of this toilette is of striped surah. Cream ground, } narrow jet trimming. 
with pin-stripes of blue, red, green, and brown. The Fig. 1x.—WAaLkINnG-DrEss, OF PLAIN AND DotTTEeD Curna 
‘underskirt is perfectly plain. The overdrapery of dark- 3 StLk, IN HeLIorropE-Cotor. The underskirt is of the 
‘blue nun’s-veiling forms a long point in front. At the $ plain material, with bands of the dotted arranged hori- 
‘back, it also forms a point, with the sides arranged in } zontally. The overdrapery of the dotted has a band of the 
‘a caseade. The bodice, which is of the dark-blue, has ; plain, is long in front, and simply draped at the back. The 
a wide pointed plastron of the striped surah, which is } pointed bodice opens over a full Fedora vest of the plain 
arranged to conceal the fastening of the blue bodice ; silk. Sleeves of the plain. Collar and cuffs of the dotted, 
underneath. High standing collar of blue velvet to match. Hat of straw, faced with velvet. Ostrich-tips of heliotrope- 
Cout-sleeves fulled at the shoulders, with turnover cuffs of } color, tied with a bow of striped ribbon to match, form 
the striped surah. High pointed hat of mixed straw, 3 the trimming. 
trimmed and faced with dark blue and green velvet iu high Fig. x.—EmBROIDERED Ficav, of WHITE MvLi-Mvs.in. 
standing loops. A tiny bow, of the same green velvet on $ It is square, folded in a point, and the ends tie in front. 
the hat, ornaments the left side of the collar of the dress. Fig. x1.—Batuine-Suit, oF Navy-BivueE FLANNEL. The 

Fic. 111.—Costume oF StrRAWBERRY-CoLorED SATEEN. } pants aré fastened to a petticoat-body of the flannel, which 
The underskirt is laid in wide box-plaits all round. The } is trimmed at the neck with three rows of braid, to show 
overdrapery is very full, both back and front. On the } where the blouse opens. The entire suit is trimmed with 
right side, the length of the overskirt is caught up high } white cotton braid, put on in the pattern shown in the 
on the bip, under long loops-and-ends of the sateen made 3 illustration. 
double. The waist is a simple round waist, gathered in Fig. x11.—Hovse-Dress, oF Ficurep DELAINE OR CHina 
front from the neck to the waist under a wide belt of the } StLK, dark-blue upon a pale-blue ground. The skirt ig 
material. The back of the bodice may be either full, like § composed of two deep kilted flounces, the upper one plaited 
the front, or plain—it depends upon the figure and indi- ¢ into the waist. The bodice is plaited, back and front, into 
vidual taste. The sleeves are full at the armhole, and again $ a plain yoke. Full bishop-sleeves, gathered into bands at 
fulled into the cuff just below the elbow. Wide collar and 3 the wrists under a ribbon-and-bow. Waistband and girdle- 
cuffs of cream-colored piqué or pongee. Hat of Milan $ sash of groe-grain or satin ribbon, of the darker shade of the 
straw, trimmed with loops of narrow strawberry-red } dress-material. High standing collar of the same. 
ribbon intermixed with green grass. The brim of the al Fics. x11r AND xIv.—Back AND Front oF CHECKED 
is lined with surah to match. Mvstin Dress, for a little girl, The yoke is made of 

Fic. 1v.—Costume oF Dotrep Biur SATEEN. The under- { English embroidery. Waistband shirred in front, ties 
skirt of this dress is likewise laid in wide box-plaits. Across } at the back. Puffed sleeves. 
the front is a short drapery, forming small paniers. The Fic. xv.—GarRDEN-Party Dress, oF WHITE Fiourep 
back is full and bouffant. The bodice is pointed, back and } AND Prarin Muci-Musiin or Cuina SILK. The underskirt 
front, very short at the hips. It opens over a chemisette 3 is plain, the overdress full and much draped, the edge. 
of plaited muslin, with high standing collar of the same. } trimmed with wide Valenciennes lace. The bodice is, 
A‘small scarf of the sateen is fitted over the shoulders, and { trimmed to form a crossed surplice, made of folds of the 
is drawn down to the pointed bodice, where it is tied by 5 material. Girdle-sash of watered ribbon, the ends of which, 
long loops of the sateen. Sleeves fulled into cuffs. The { are finished by drop-ornaments in crystal or iridescent, 
hat is made of brown straw, with a full crown of the $ beads. Garden-hat of white shirred lace, trimmed with 
sateen. The brim turns up with a small blue wing and } field-flowers and loops of ribbon. ; 
some white daisies with green stems and leaves. Fics. XVI AND XVII.—Back AND Front or Boy’s SAtLor- 

Fic. v.—SEASIDE OR WALKING Costume, or Ecru Can- } Cosrome, made of white flannel or piqué. Collar and. 
vas-CLoTn.—The canvas-cloth is striped, and the material { cuffs of dark-blue velvet. ; 
is used crosswise for the underskirt, which is perfectly plain Fig. xviit.—Togur, oF SILK AND VELVET, ornamented. 
and edged with a tiny knife-plaiting. The overskirt is cut } on left side by head, breast, and wings of bird. 
full and long, also on the crosswise of the material. On the Fic. xrx.—GarbDEN-Party on SHADE Hat, ror SUMMER. 
sides, it is looped up high, far back on to the tournure, then 3 The hat is of straw, trimmed all over with puffings of lace, 
it falls in irregular puffs on the back. The bodice forms a $ white or écru. A tuft of oats, tied in a bunch with crimson 
long point in front, short postillion-back. The front is } satin ribbon, ornaments the left side. 
finished with écru worsted lace to match, put on in a plas- Fie. xx.—Hich-Crownep Hat, tv Navy-Bive Straw, 
tron. High standing collar. Long coat-sleeves, fulled on the } with turned-up brim in red vandyked straw. In front, , 
shoulders.. Cuffs of lace. Keru’ straw hat, trimmed and ? a fatof embroidered lisse, with bunch of forget-me-not, 
faced with brown velvet, intermixed with wild-roses. snowdrop, and grass; on the side, a bow of blue ribbon 

Fig. vi.—WaLKING~Dress, or Prat Sutpe-Conorep ? striped with gray, deep-red, and tan. . 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHamps. 

The renewed popularity of silk materials for ladies’ 
walking-costumes has been one of the marked features of 
the present season. Driven from the field by the greater 
durability and superior grace in draping, as well as of per- 
fection in fitting, of the fine cashmeres and vigognes, silks 
aud satins were relegated to the realm of full-dress alto- 
gether. This year, the new fabrics, such as peau de svie 
and French fuille, have achieved a decided success, The 
traditional black silk dress is in progress of full revival, 
and very pretty toilettes in the new materials, as well as in 
ordinary faille or in pekin and satin, are now in process of 
preparati A very hand t in black faille has 
the underskirt made perfectly plain, except for a large 
pointed ornament in jet placed at the left side at the very 
edge of the skirt. The long draped overskirt, falling in 
full curved folds also to the edge of the underskirt, parts at 
the left side so as to show this jet ornament. ‘Two others 
of a long narrow shape are placed on the folds that border 
this opening, the points starting from the waist. The 
corsage is short and pointed in front and at the back. 
Or ts of jet-p terie are set up the front and on 
the sleeves at the wrists. The lighter silks of the season are 
shown in large square blocks, in two shades of the same 
color, garnet and marine-blue combined with telegram- 
blue being the favorites. The foulards of this season are 
rather too showy for perfect elegance. Very large spots 
of white or dark-red on a marine-blue ground, or of 
marine-blue on a red ground, are a good deal 
worn. But, with the addition of a sun-umbrella to 
match, these dresses are entirely too ‘‘loud’’ to possess the 
quiet elegance of perfect Parisian taste. Plain black 
foulards in very excellent quality are now shown for walk- 
ing-dresses, and have the merit of being at once cool and 
durable, but the richness of the fabric makes them propor- 
tionably expensive. They are trimmed with black lace and 
with satin ribbon. 

The prettiest of the worsted materials now worn is a 
heavy twilled vigogne which drapes charmingly. For 
very dressy street-costumes it is made up with a vest 
and side-panel in white cloth richly braided with gold, the 
vigogne being in a light beige or biscuit-color. The vest is 
made pointed at the throat and waist, and widens over the 
bust. The cloth panel is set at the left side of the under- 
ekirt, which is laid in broad flat plaits, and the underskirt 
is draped in full curved folds in front. These gold-braided 
panels and vests in white cloth are also used on suits in 
matine-blue vigogne, but are less tasteful and appropriate 
than when combined with the lighter-colored material. 
More elegant dresses for street-wear have the underskirt in 
watered silk and the overdress and corsage in sicilienne, the 
second-named opening up one side and caught together with 
¥igzags of satin ribbon confined to the opening at either side 
with large rosettes. Everything about these dresses must 
be in precisely the same shade. They are exceedingly 
tasteful in steel-gray and in dark-garnet, and may be 
advantageously reproduced in black. Large rosettes formed 
of loops of satin ribbon are worn on all sorts of dressy 
toilettes, whether for street or house or evening wear. They 
must always match exactly the shade of the costume which 

ey are destined to adorn. : 

Silk gauze isa good deal employed in combination with 
satin or with the rich solid-colored pekins formed of very 
wide stripes in faille and satin, in making dinner or even- 
ing dresses. A very superb toilette in this style had the 
corsage and train in cream-white pekin, and the skirt-front 
in full draperies of gauze over satin, with large’ rosettes in 
attin ribbon set at intervals on the juncture of the skirt- 
font and train, The sleeves. were composed of gauze 
without lining, and were caught up in two puffs at the 
shoulders, They were made full, and reached a little below 
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the elbows. The V-shaped opening of the corsage was 
bordered with a fichu of gauze, confined at the waist with 
two bands of satin, at either end of which was placed a 
large Louis XV button in Rhine-stones. In black, this 
very charming toilette would be sufficiently severe for an 
elderly married lady. But, of whatever color it is com- 
posed, every detail about it must be of the same hue. The 
gauze sleeves.are an innovation, and a most welcome one, 
as they afford relief from much of the oppressive warmth 
endured by lady-guests who do not wish to wear low-necked 
and short-sleeved corsages at dinner-parties or soirées. 
But low-necked dresses are a good deal more worn in Paris 
than in past seasons. In fact, some of the French society- 
leaders push this fashion not only to the verge, but beyond 
the verge, of decency. The corsage cut open in a V-shape 
or shawl-point is, however, still popular, and is not only 
more modest, but lends itself more to the adornment of 
flowers or of jewels than the low-necked corsage cut round 
over the shoulders, 

Handkerchiefs in fine blue, or pink, or lilac cambric, cut 
in scallops bordered with a buttonhole-stitch in white’ 
thread and edged with a very narrow ‘valenciennes, are 
much in vogue. So, too, ave handkerchiefs striped with fine 
lines in scarlet or in blue, and having a hem of the same 
color as the stripes. This last style is very convenient for 
mourning handkerchiefs, the stripes and the hem being in 
black. The newest style of silk stocking has a branch of 
flowers—forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley, or marguerites 
—embroidered in colored silks on the instep, and extending 
up the front of the ankle. Stockings in colored thread are 
worked in silk in a contrasting hue, with little dots. With 
these are worn low shoes with narrow straps across the 
instep, or else the Charles 1X shoe with a single strap mid- 
way between the ankle and the edge of the shoe. Evening- 
dress slippers are cut very low, and are embroidered with 
a profusion of small cut beads, Sun-umbrellas in cream- 
white or pale-colored gauze, adorned with flowers, are 
carried on all very full-dreas i It is idered the 
height of elegance to have the amall capote bonnet and the 
sun-umbrella made of the same gauze or tulle, and trimmed 
with the same flowers. This pretty if fantastic fashion was 
inaugurated by the Princess Murat at one of the latest of 
the great Parisian races. 





Lucy H. Hoopsr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Boy’s Sastpg-Costumz, or Navy-Bite Serae. 
Knickerbocker pants, blouse-shirt of striped tennis-flannel, 
jacket of navy-blue, Wide linen collar, stitched with blue. 
Straw sailor-hat, trimmed with navy-blue ribbon, sailor- 
fashion. 

Fic. 1.—Tne Mavup Costume, for a girl of sixteen years, 
is made of gingham, in red and chestnut-brown stripes. 
The skirt is plain, with pointed tunic in front, the back 
simply draped. The jacket opens over a plaited waistcoat 
of brown gingham or velvet. Pointed waistband of the 
stripe. Hat in multicolored straw, faced with brown velvet 
and trimmed with striped ribbon to match. 

Fic. 111.—Sautor-Frock, For a Girt or Eieut YEars, 
in blue serge, with bone buttons to match. The full skirt 
is attached to an underjersey of blue to match. The hood 
on the blouse-waist is lined with red surah. Full sleeves, 
gathered into bands at the wrists. 

Fig. 1v.—Straw Hat, Nn HELIOTROPE AND Stonz-Gray, 
faced with gray velvet, and trimmed with a cluster of 
laburnum and loops of heliot; ribbon, checked with 
stone-color. 

Fie. v.—Satror-Hat, oF Ecru on Dark-BiveE Straw, ' 
trimmed with loops of contrasting-colored velvet ribbon, 
with a gilt ornament in centre of bow, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 












































WALKING-COSTUME. HOUSE-DRESS. COMB. 















































N-TENNIS DRESS. NEW-STYLE SLEEVE. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESSING HAIR. BONNET. 
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HANGING-BAG FOR BOOTS OR BRUSHES. OORNER FOR ANY CLOTH. 












































CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
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DRIFTING. 
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Roams my wea - ry spir -_ it, Vain - ly seek-ing 
Lie inthetomb’ssad si - tence, Where I, too,long to 
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Fear-ful- ly here I’m tread - ing, Wea-ri- ly here I wait 
Fear-ful- ly here I’m tread - ing, Wea-ri- lyhere I wait........ 


Beau-ti- ful an-gel war - dens, 
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